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There are several new advertisements in this 
number. Look them over and if they suggest 
anything that you need the advertisers will be 
pleased to receive your patronage, andin order 
that they may know where you saw their adver- 
tisement just mention the Instructor. 

OR 

The Institute Season will soon open in many 
states. We desire a representative for the 
Instructor at each institute, association or other 
gathering of teachers. Our agency books are 
now open and we shall be glad to receive appli- 
cations from every county in the Union. We 
prefer those having previous experience, though 
this is not necessary. 

RK 

At various time since the publication of the 
Instructor began we have announced some very 
liberal offers of books, etc., in connection with 
the paper, but the announcement made in this 
number whereby you can secure Craig’s Question 
Book, the Instructor, The Pathfinder, and the 
Educational Independent, in various combinations 
at unheard of prices, surpassess all previous 
offers. Noone can make a mistake by taking 
advantage of any one of the offers and we trust 
you will bear this in mind when renewing, also 
tell your friends. 

Ry 

If you intend ordering souvenirs for close of 
school please let us have your order a few weeks 
in advance, for a little late in the season there is 
sure to be a great rush of orders and some may 
be disappointed. We can fill orders the same 
day they are received, yet we prefer a couple of 
weeks; Ist, because we can do you a finer job, 
2nd, because there are likely to be delays in the 
mails, etc., and it is best to take no chances. 


Kk 


The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrructor at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Inde- 





pendent. On page 3 we make a very liberal offer of 





these two papers and Craig’s Question Book. Look it 
up. 


* * 
* 


Great Offers. 





On another page the following offers are 
made : 

1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’ s 
Question Book, postpaid $1. 14. 

2. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book, $1.49 postpaid. 

8. Normal Instructor, Educational Independ- 
ent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 

As the price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, 
the price of the Jnstructor 50c., the Pathfinder 
$1.00, Educational Independent 50c., the extreme 
liberality of these offers is apparent. Any per- 
son, either when subscribing for or renewing their 
subscription to Normal Instructor, is invited to send 
the small additional amount required and get Craig’ s 
Question Book together with either or both of these 
publications. 

The Pathfinder is published in Washington, 
D. C., and the Educational Independent at Edin- 
boro, Pa. The publishers will be pleased to 
send free sample copies to any address. 

* * 

The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 

the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 


paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 


'$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 


lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you 
wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. We wish that every subscriber to 
the Insrrucror might also have this publication. See 
offer in connection with Craig’s Question Book on an- 
other page. 








Have you Noticed Our 
SCHOOL 


SOUVENIRS_# 


—advertised elsewhere in the 
Instructor? As a desirable, yet 
inexpensive gift, they have no 
equal. One sample free. 
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What is your object in teaching? Unless it 
is the building of character, your work is in 
vain ; unless the character you seek to build is 
noble, upright and sublime, your work is detri- 
mental to humanity and the state. 

* i 

Make up your mind to be the best teacher 
in the county, but think the matter over 
carefully before you decide that you are. A per- 
son is just beginning to get an education when he 
finds that he is deficient in many things. 

* 
Education vs. Money. 





An industrious and virtuous education of 
children is a better inheritance for them than a 
great estate. ‘“To what purpose is it,’’ said Crates, 
“to heap up great estates, and have no concern 
what manner of heirs you leave them to.’’ Sta- 
tistics show that more of our rich men are born 
of poor parents, than of rich parents. A boy or 
girl who is taught how to work, and who knows 
that he or she must depend upon his or her own 
efforts for a. livelihood, is much more apt to 
make a success in business than the one who is 
left a large estate with little knowledge of work, 
or the sacrifices which had to be made by the 
parents who obtained the estate. 

KF 


February Birthdays. 





The month of February is especially noted as 
containing the birthdays of three of America’s 
most popular men—Washington, the father of 
his country, Lincoln, the emancipator of the 
slaves and Longfellow, the beloved poet. A 
study of the lives of these three men ought to 
prove an inspiration to every pupil and teacher. 
The most good can be obtained from such a 
study if their respective birthdays be set aside 
for this purpose. Lay aside the regular study 
and devote Friday, the 12th, to the study of 
Lincoln’s writings and life. We would suggest 
that the school be opened by the singing of some 
patriotic air, followed by quotations from and 
about Lincoln. The afternoon may be devoted 
to rendering a specially prepared program con- 
taining a sketch of Lincoln’s life, an essay upon 
Lincoln, recitations and music. 

For the observance of Washjngton’s birthday 
you will find a complete program elsewhere 
in the Instructor, and for the observance of 
Longfellow’s birthday, February ore, you will 
find an exercise on page 27. 

* 4 


Curiosity—Wonder—Research. 





|nature charn. and entrance the soul, which for 


seems to me to be that of open-eyed and open- 
mouthed curiosity and wonder. The objects of 


the moment becomes almost one with the face. 
This divinest thing in childhood, which only 
bad school methods can kill, which prompts the 
primeval experiments of infants in learning to 
use their senses, limbs and minds upon nature, 
is the root of the spirit of research, which ex- 
plores, pries, inquires so persistently, and often 


full maturity in the investigator behind the 
telescope or microscope, in the laboratory, semi- 
nary, library or exploring expeditions. At its 
best, this spirit of research has awe and rever- 


religious character, and the best and most char- 
acteristic feature about the new movement in 


Hall. 
* 
Cuba. 





The attention of the people of the United 
States at the present time is without doubt more 
strongly drawn toward Cuba and her troubles 
than toward any other country. This is prob- 
able due to the fact that her struggles for inde- 


liberty. 


1,000,000 out ofa total population of about 
1,500,000. It is now estimated that the popu- 
lation is about 2,000,000, of whom at least three- 
fourths are of Caucasian descent. 

In the present war and the war of 1868-78, 
Antonio Maceo, has been the most striking figure 
and the man most feared by the Spaniards. 
His death last December at the hands of the 
Spanish brought to a close the life of one of the 
most sagacious generals of modern warfare. 
We are pleased to present to our readers, 
on another page, a sketch of his life together 
with portrait. A reading of this sketch cannot 
but inspire every lover of liberty with increased 
sympathy for the Cuban’s cause and a more fer- 
vent love for our own country. 

Ae 


Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 





In the December number of the Instructor, in 
the Question Box Department conducted by 
Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, among the 
many questions with answers given was the 
following : 








The finest expression on the face of a child 


higher education I am trying fo describe is that | same. 
its upward tendencies can best be characterized Box Department of this number would have ap- 
by the word ‘“‘research,’? a word, alas! now| peared in the January number, had not the 


more often praised than understood.—Stanley | page containing the Question Box been printed 
before our attention was called to the indefinite 


a standing army. 
the school master, we must raise those of the 
recruiting sergeant.—Hdward Everett. 


of Independence Roman Catholics? Ans. I 
think not.” 

Histories generally do not touch upon the re- 
ligious belief of any public: man, and as Mr. 
Peters was unable to find in his reference works 
the direct statement that any of the signers were 
Catholics, he was led to believe that none were, 
so he gave as his opinion, “‘I think not.” Al- 
though Mr. Peters found that Charles Carroll of 
Carrolton was educated at the Jesuit college of 


so destructively in older children, and comes to|St. Omer and Rheims, he could not find any 


authority that Carroll was a Catholic. 

It is the purpose of the conductor of this de- 
partment to answer in a complete and impartial 
manner, such questions as are submitted to 


ence enough in it to give ita high and positive | him. 


Should any mistakes occur in the Instructor, 
we always stand willing and ready to correct the 
A definite answer as given in Question 


answer. 


KK 
* 
Education is a better safeguard of liberty than 


If we retrench the wages of 


*K 


Are you deficient in Drawing? Have you 


pendence carry us back to our own struggles for| failed in the examination or in teaching this 
subject? Ifso pursue the Drawine Course of 
. Many people have conceived the idea that the|the American CorRESPONDENCE NorMAL, and 
inhabitants of Cuba are largely colored, or of Negro | you will experience no more difficulties in the 
descent. This is avery mistaken idea, as the | subject. 
last census gave the population of whites over | to the requirements of New York teachers. A 
full description given upon application. 


A Drawing Course especially adapted 


Contributions Desired. 





Although we have made arrangements for 


nearly all the department articles that we can 
use at present, we should be pleased to examine 
short, practical articles on Arps AND Devicss, 
for making Arithmetic, Language, 
Reading, Spelling, Geography, Writing and 
Nature Study interesting to children. 


History, 


Material for the Friday Afternoon Depart- 


ment, such as original recitations, original songs, 
which may be sung to familiar tunes or to 
original tunes, motion songs with explanations, 
dialogues, drills, etc. | 


Specially prepared programs for Lincoln’s, 


Washington’s and Longfellow’s birthdays, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas, 


Write all manuscript plainly on one side of paper. 


All unavailable manuscript will be returned af ac- 
companied by a sufficient amount of postage. 


Rk 


The fine half-tone cut of Maceo on page 25 is 


from the Illustrated Buffalo Express and used 
‘‘Were any of the signers of the Declaration by its permission. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Annual Interest. 





This is a subject that troubles many boys and 


girls, and many teachers experience difficulty 


in making their pupils see it in the clearest 
light. Yet I believe with a little blackboard 
device, together with a problem solved and ex- 
plained by its aid, you will find pupils not ‘‘look- 
ing through a glass darkly.’”? For example, 
place the following promissory note upon the 
board. 
$10500 Sr. Pavt, Onto, Jan. 1, 1891. 
On demand, for value received, I promise to 
pay Oliver Twist, or order, ten thousand five 
hundred dollars, with interest at6 per cent. 
payable annually. CHARLES DiIckENs. 

If this note was paid 4 years and 6 months 
after date, how much was due? Have the pu- 
pils understand that, in the above note, Oliver 
Twist has promised to pay the interest at the 
end of each year. Such amount due at the end 
of each year, or at any other period specified in 
the note, is called Annual Interest. 

If parties giving notes would always comply 
with their promises, the calculations of interest 
on such notes would remain very simple. But 
it is on the theory that the makers of notes fail to 
fulfill their promise to pay annually that we 
consider this subject in arithmetic. Like many 
a promise made unkept the maker of such notes 
must pay a penalty by giving interest on each 
periodical amount due, from the time it was due 
until the final settlement. 

In the problem given above, Charles Dickens 
does not pay any interest until the final settle- 
ment. Therefore, how nicely may we represent 
the transaction by a straight line running con- 
tinuously from A: B representing the time 
4 yrs. 6 mos., without any interruption by pay- 
ments of any kind. Downward lines drawn at 
regular intervals will represent the respective 
times when an annual interest falls due. Lines 
drawn from each downward line towards the 
right and to the line of ‘‘Final Settlement’’ 
show how long each annual interest draws inter- 
est. 

Explanation : 

$10500 x.06=$630 each annual interest 





due. 
44 $630=$2835 amount of interest for 4 
yrs. 6 mos. 

Since the same annual interest ($630) draws 
interest at the same rate for different lengths of 
time, we may add the periods of time together 
and find the interest by a single calcula*ion, 


3 yrs. 6 mos.+2 yrs. 6 mos.+1 yr. 6 mos.+ 
6 mos=8 yrs. 

$630 x .06= $37.80 interest for 1-yr. 

$37.80 < 8—$302.40 interest due on annual 
interest. 

$10500-+$2835-+.$302.40—$13637.40 a amount 
due. 

Make a drawing to illustrate this problem: 

No interest having been paid what is the 
amount due on a note for $1200 due in 3 yrs. 6 





mos. and 15 das. with interest at 8 per cent. 
semi-annually ? 


#e*% 


Annual Interest in Partial Payments. 





It sometimes happens that notes drawing 
annual interest have had some partial payments 
made thereon. As the arithmetics generally do 
not take up such problems we shall here devote 
a little time in showing how such problems may 
be solved. 

Suppose the following to be the note? 
$500. Sr. Paut, Onto, Jan. 15, 1894. 

Two years after date, for value received, I 
promise to pay B. J, Fiske, or order, five hun- 
dred dollars, with interest at 10 per cent. pay- 
able annually. S. L. Mason. 

This note was indorsed as follows : 

May 21, 1895, $100; March 9, 1896, $200. 
What was due July 15, 1896 ? 

Solution : 

$500 at 10 per cent.=$50 the annual interest 
due at the end of first year. 

$50 2==$100 annual interest due at end of 
second year, or Jan. 15, 1896. 

$50 <.10—=$5.00 interest on first annual inter- 
est for 1 year. 

$100+$5—$105 amount of interest due Jan. 
15, 1896. 

$500-+.$105—=8605. whole amount _— Jan. 15. 
1896. 

Payment $100. 

Interest on payment from May 21, 1895 to 
Jan. 15, 1896=$6. 50. 
~ $100+$6.50—=$106.50 amount of $100 Jan. 
15, 1896. 

$605—$106. 50=$498.50 new principal. 

$498.50 at 10 per cent. for 6 mos.=$24.925 
due July 15, 1896. 

$498. 50+ $24. 925—$523. 425 
July 15, 1896. 

Payment=$200. 

$200 at 10 per cent. from March 9, 1896 to 
July 15, 1896=$7.00. 

$200+$7—$207 amount of $200 July 15, 
1896. 

$523.25—$207—$316.425 amount due when 
paid. 

It is noticed that the first payment made on 
the note comes in the second year of its running ; 
so I find the standing at the end of that year in 
the usual way just as though no payment had 
been made. Now since $100 has been paid 7 
months and 24 days before the time that the 
second annual interest falls due, the maker of 


amount due 








the note should be allowed interest for the time, 





which will make the payment amount to 


$106.50. 
Subtracting the amount of the payment from 


the amount of the principal for a new principal 
will be readily understood, as well as how I 
have proceeded with the next payment in a 
similar manner up to the date of settlement. 

If at any time the payment fails to pay off the 
interest due, the balance unpaid draws simple 
interest up to the end of the next period in 
which a payment is made. 

The following rule is deduced for computing 
annual interest when partial payments have 
been made : 

Rue 1. Find the interest on the principal, 
and the interest on the unpaid annual interest 
to the end of the first period in which any pay- 
ment is made and form the amount. 

u. Find the amount of the payment, or 
payments, to the end of the same period. 

m1. From the amount of the principal and 
interest, subtract the amount of the payment, or 
payments, for a new principal and proceed in a 
like manner to the date of settlement. 

Problem for solution : 

How much is due in 3 years on a note of $800 
dated March 18, 1893, with interest payable 
annually at 6 per cent. and bearing the follow- 
ing endorsements : 

Oct. 24, 1894, $150; Nov. 12, 1895, $240? 

Ans. $544,956. 





— 
From Tree to Newspaper. 





A scientific journal records an astonishing feat 
of rapid transformation of material by me- 
chanical process. It states that in order to as- 
certain the shortest time required to convert the 
wood of a standing tree into paper, and the lat- 
ter into a journal ready for delivery, the experi- 
ment has been made at Ebenthal by Menzel & 
Co., paper and wood pulp manufacturers. For 
this purpose three trees were felled in a near-by 
forest at 7:35 a. m. and carried to the manu- 
factory, where they were cut into pieces twelve 
inches in length, these being at once stripped of 
bark and split, and raised by an elevator to the 
defibrators of the works. The wood pulp pro- 
duced by these machines was then put into a 
vat, where it was mixed with the necessary ac- 
companiments, and, this process finished, the 
liquid pulp was sent to the paper machine. At 
9:34 in the morning the first sheet of paper was 
finished, the entire manufacture having thus 
consumed two hours, lacking one minute. The 
owners of the establishment then took a few of 
the sheets to the presses of a printing office, and 
at 10 o’clock a copy of the printed journal was 
in the hands of the party—only two hours and 
twenty-five minutes having been consumed in 
converting the wood of a standing tree into a 
journal ready for delivery. To an earlier gener- 
ation, it would have seemed incredible that in 
so short a time a living tree could have been 


converted into a bearer of news.—Selected. 
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By Lillian [. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 








*‘Magnetize the Conditions.” 





’ “Tt is little less than marvelous, albeit it is but the 
result of a natural law, to discover the vast extent to 
which we can reconstruct external conditions by act- 
ing upon them on the magnetic plane.” 
—Lilian Whiting. 

What are some of the conditions? In our 
talk last month at the opening of the new year, 
we took up a broad subject, that of School-room 
Decoration—in other words, the effect of the 
daily school environment upon both the mental, 
moral and physical natures of the people. It 
is a topic which, as was then said, will bear 
careful investigation. It is a topic which is 
now engaging some of the best minds of the day. 

Looking about to see the light breaking in 
every direction in this present day and con- 
trasting conditions now with those which existed 
perhaps only half a century ago, we cannot fail 
to realize that some magnetic forces are at work. 

Soon, let us hope, the public schools are to 
realize and attain to their high destiny. Na- 
tions will point, not to great warships, mag- 
nificently equipped armies, even churches and 
public libraries and similiar institutions, when 
asked of their greatest treasures, but, turning 


equipped only with barest necessities of ma- 
terial with which to work ; poor salaries, unen- 
lightened or indifferent parents, wretched home 
surroundings, and perhaps back of all a force 
that works, or rather will not work aright, in 
capable school boards, under the influence of 
politics, | 

All or many of these conditions confront the 
teachers in some of our districts outside of 
larger cities. Again, in the usually more favored 
city schools, we hear of conditions as trying as 
the country workers experience. Overcrowded 
rooms, with all the troubles that follow, hinder- 
ing the best work, frequently prove a most try- 
ing condition to meet. 

As we look at the panorama in its entirety 
shall we sink under the weight and say, there 
is little use for us, single-handed, to try and 
change these things? Orshall we say, I will 
magnetize the conditions which come under my 
touch. I will use will power and faith to change 
things, if ever so little, for the better. Mag- 
netize, rather than sink under the conditions, to 
become mere drudges and machines, content to 
get through the year’s work, somehow. Shall 
we shift the scene, whenever the dark side op- 
presses us and look out upon the opposite, and 
larger side? On this side we find an awakened 
public sentiment, the most carefully chosen and 
capable of school boards, superintendents, and 
school managers. We see beautiful, attractive, 
perfectly equipped school buildings. The list 
of good grows too long to enumerate. 

I promised in this talk to specialize some- 





to perfect public schools will say, ‘“These are my | what. It seems best, as conditions vary so 


jewels.”? There will be libraries, yes, 
them. The greater perfection of the schools 
will mean greater perfection of all other public 
institutions. As to wars and rumors of wars, 


more of | 


everywhere, to give chiefly general hints to be 
acted upon, as best we may. Some may be 
only able to accomplish in a year what others 
under more favorable circumstances may ac- 


they will have become stories and legends of a|complish in a week or month. Success is not to 


day that is past. 
Magnetize the conditions ! 


be measured by time exactly, but by the amount 


Teachers, what|of true effort put forth. You may leave your 


does it mean? How much of self-discipline school room at the end of a year seeing but 


does it mean? Bearing in mind the derivation | 


of the word discipline, from disco, to learn, we 
shall keep before us the higher meaning of the 
word. Weshall see that to become a strong 
magnetic power to act upon existing conditions, 
we must become magnets. We must exert the 
power, maybe thus far only dormant in us—the 
power of faith, of will, of energy to change con- 
ditions. 

To move in perfect faith to a certain goal, 
allowing no discouragements or seeming ob- 
stacles to deter us from the right effort, is, to 
me, one sense in which we can magnetize con- 
ditions. When we then come in contact with 
these conditions, they yield to us the necessary 
elements of success. The unfavorable con- 
ditions are lost sight of, or neutralized in the 
strong magnetism exerted upon the whole. 

There doubtless passes in swift panorama be- 
fore the minds of many teachers as we speak of 
conditions, some such as these: Poor school- 
rooms, overcrowded, illy heated and ventilated, 





little change in the whole discouraging environ- 
ment of your pupil’s lives. But the right seeds 
planted, if you could do no more in a year than 
prepare the ground or plant the seeds, will lead 
to fruitage. 

Here are a few things, however, which I be- 
lieve every teacher can visibly, quickly change, 
if such conditions exist in the room. Here we 
can specialize. Look at your desk. Before we 
can talk of school-room decoration as a means 
of grace, a subtle influence for good, there is a 
subtle influence at work, caused by the appear- 
ance of the teacher’s desk. A little less decor- 
ation needed here perhaps ; or more of the right 
sort. Absolutely neat and in perfect order the 
teacher’s desk should be. Oh, what a cry I 
hear. ‘‘Impossible! We have so much to do in 
a day, such a variety of material to accumulate 
upon the desk, it is impossible to keep it 
straightened up.’? Ah well, teachers, there may 
be times when with our best endeavor, it is well 
nigh impossible, but only times. Let us try for 


a year and see how we can overcome conditions. 
Clear off the desk with magnets. Possibly, 
the extra time you spent last year out of school 
hours, upon a refractory pupil, because his desk 
(and his life). was such a chaos of disorder, 
would prove better used upon your own desk. 
The subtle influence of that spot of perfection 
may magnetize his desk and possibly, himself. 
Possibly you cannot keep your desk straight- 
ened up as the work of the day progresses arid 
you need this book, that paper, etc., to do your 
best work, and all grows topsy-turvy without 
intention. Possibly there is another way out of 
it. There are so many pairs of willing hands in 
the room, so willing and glad to help the teacher. 
If they understood that the effort was being 
made by yourself, as well as required of them, 
to keep desks in order, and knowing that you 
have to work alone, fifty of them perhaps and 
only ‘‘one’’ of you, they would lend helpful co- 
operation. How gladly some child selected 
from week to week would step up to your table 
at the time needed and quietly arrange your 
books for you. Not always advisable, such a 
plan might be very excellent under certain cir- 
cumstances, of which every teacher must be the 
judge. A paper weight of some sort would en- 
able you or the child to keep loose papers in 
place. A little tray for the odds and ends that 
accumulate, especially in primary rooms, is 
good to have. Orasmall basket or two upon 
the desk to hold stray pencils, marbles or per- 
haps the tiny, loving (though often troublesome 
to a busy teacher) offerings that children will 
bring to you, will preserve the neat look of your 
desk. Then, some touch of brightness there, 
some well-bound, attractive book and a bit of 
evergreen, or better when possible, fresh flowers, 
help to give the desk its decoration and silent 
influence for good. Baskets, I think, are par- 
ticularly useful in a primary school-room. 
Even the most inexpensive sort, if well chosen, 
do much to give an artistic, homelike, yet neat 
and practical appearance toa room. Shelves of 
some sort are so absolutely necessary in every 
room, I wonder how schools can be built and 
called finished without them. Someday there 
will be book-cases built into the walls ; plenty 
of books, too ! 

An extra small table is another helpful ad- 
junct to school-room decoration. It relieves the 
teacher’s desk in a measure of extras, furnishes 
a placefor a box or basket of drawing models, 
or a plant, and also some of the necessary ma- 
terial for the day’s work. Extra books, baskets 
of worsteds or splints, portfolios of engravings 
—TI need not name further. More than all this, 
if you allow the children tocall it their table, 
and to gather about it occasionally to look over 
books or pictures, it becomes a silent but 
strong influence for good. 








$1.14 pays for Normal Instructor one year and 
gets the best Question Book on earth (Craig’s.) 
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| usual to hear the expression awful nice, although 


tive terms, are used so indiscriminately that 
they have nearly lost their force. It is not un- 


it is difficult to imagine how an object can at 
the same time be awful and nice. The word 
real is often used as an adverb, and at the same 
time without reference to its true meaning. 








By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 


While the expression, ‘‘she wore real diamonds’’ 








The Proper Use of Adjectives and Ad- 
verbs. 





Since the English language is enriched by so 
many words either derived or adopted from a 
large number of languages, clear, accurate and 
elegant expression of thought should be possible 
to all English-speaking people. It has been 
said by those who have undertaken the transla- 
tion of English books to other languages that 
their work has been much hampered by the 
fact that in some of the languages they were un- 
able to find words which would express the 
thought of the English author. The same dif- 
ficulty has been found by. many missionaries 
who have endeavored to translate the Bible into 
the languages of various heathen nations. Since 
the growth of any language is determined by 
necessity, it follows that the capacity of any 
given language for the expression of thought 


‘must necessarily depend upon the environment, 


both physical and mental, of the people using 
the said language. The languages of the 
Esquimaux and the South Sea Islanders are 
necessarily very widely separated as to the ideas 
which either would be capable of expressing, 
since their environments are so radically differ- 
ent. What is true of material objects is equally 
true of terms necessary to express thought con- 
cerning abstract subjects 

The English language, because of its deriva- 
tion from many sources, is particularly well 
adapted to the expression of thought or descrip- 
tion of objects or discussion of subjects included 
in an unusually wide range. 

In its very wealth, however, lies a difficulty 
which to the careless or the ignorant writer or 
speaker is a cause of utter defeat in his attempt 
to use the language properly. Many of the 
words which have been derived or adopted from 
other languages have gradually lost their primary 
meaning because of frequent wrong use and 
those which still retain their original significance 
are liable to meet a similar fate through habitual 
misuse by those who are too careless or too 
ignorant to consider the value of-a word before 
it is used. 

Among the most frequent errors of this kind 
are the misuse of adjectives and of certain words 
which are sometimes used as adjectives, and 
sometimes as adverbs,and of certain other words 
which are used as adjectives when good usage 
limits them to adverbial use, and vice versa. 


is correct, it would be incorrect to say ‘‘her 
diamonds were real valuable.”” Another group 
of adjectives which are hopelessly confounded in 
their use consists of such words as funny, strange, 
queer, quaint, outlandish and similar terms. An 
occurrence may be said to be strange while 
it contains no element of fun. All such words 
have a peculiar shade of meaning which should 
be regarded in their application. Some words 
have a local meaning, as the word cute, which 
Americans use in a pleasing sense while our 
English cousins ascribe to it a sense of low cun- 
ning. Another instance is the English use of 
the word nasty in the sense in which we use 


| sentence. 
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splendid, elegant, lovely, nice, and kindred descrip- which it is entitled on all occasions. It is 


amusing as well as interesting to observe what a 
new light seems to be thrown about the ques- 
tions of comparison, spelling and definitions 
when the little ones grasp the idea that words 
as well as human beings have inalienable rights. 
Each lesson should be made an opportunity to 
impress upon the children the necessity and 
beauty of accurate and forceful diction. An 
adjective misused, detracts from the force of a 
Pupils at a certain age seem to have 
the impression that the use of high-sounding 
words gives force to their language and too much 
stress can not be laid upon the fact that force is 
contributed by propriety instead of by sound. 
The best writers are those who use the greatest 
number of English words which are usually the 
simplest words in the language. In the com- 
parison of adjectives it is noticeable that those 
which are compared irregularly are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 

Adjectives, such as late, which have two forms 
for the comparative and superlative degrees have 





disagreeable. A knowledge of these qualities of 
words, both original and acquired, is essential | 
as a preparatien for speaking well and compre- | 
hending the spoken and written words of others. 
Children imitate their elders in the misuse of, 
such words and are liable to form habits of in- | 
correct speaking which no effort in future years 
will be able to eradicate completely. In order 
to prevent the formation of such habits the at- 
tention of children should be called to such 
words and especially to their correct use by ac- 
cepted authorities. Alfred Ayres, an authority 
upon these questions, says that there are but 
two words in our language which are perfectly 
synonymous ; namely, begin and commence. 
If that statement be true there is occasion for 
much watchful, conscientious work on the part 
of writers, speakers and teachers in the matter | 
of tracing the meaning of descriptive words and 
using those which best express the thought 
in mind. 
Americans have been accused of a tendency 
to exaggeration. There is doubtless ground for 
the accusation and those who have the charge of 
young children should be careful to check their | 
natural disposition to use adjectives whose mean- 
ing is entirely inappropriate to the subjects to 
which they are applied. Children, under the 
right treatment, are inclined to become purists, | 
,and although there is a little danger of their ap- 
pearing priggish, it is preferable to the opposite 
extreme of loose use of descriptive terms. The 
sense of justice is inherent in human _ beings and 
this sense which leads to the formation of laws 
of government in grown men can be developed | 
‘in children to an extent undreamed of by those 
| who are inexperienced in this line. This sense 
is exercised by school children in connection 
with matters of discipline and it can also be 
directed to other matters. Children can be led 











‘an adverb with copulative verbs. 


slight differences in meaning in those degrees ; 
thus, latter and last refer to order, while 
later and latest refer to time. 

Rather is the comparative degree of an ad- 
jective whose positive and superlative degrees 
have become obsolete. athe the positive form 


_isfound in Milton, where he writes of ‘The 


rathe primrose,’’ meaning the early primrose. 
Rather means sooner, although it is most often 
used in the place of the disused liefer, implying 
a choice. 

Frequent errors are made in placing numeral 
adjectives asin the direction, ‘‘read the three last 
sentences.’’ In many instances a change in the 
position of an adjective results in a change in 
the meaning of the entire sentence. Only is 
said to be more frequently misplaced than any 
other adjective in the language. A few ex- 
amples of the use of this word will suggest the 
importance of exercising care in its position. 
‘‘He only lived for their sakes.’’ ‘‘He lived 
only for their sakes.’’ ‘‘He lived for their sakes 
only.’” 

The question is often raised as to the gram- 
matical correctness of the use of an adjective or 
This ques- 
tion must be decided with reference to the 
meaning to be conveyed; an adjective in the 
predicate always modifies the subject, while an 
adverb invariably belongs to the predicate. 
‘‘The boy seems sick.’ ‘*‘The boy seems sickly.” 
In the first sentence the adjective modifies the 


subject and converts the impression of present 
illness of the boy, while in the second sentence 
the adverb sickly would serve to convey the im- 
pression that sickliness is an habitual accom- 
paniment of the boy’s appearance. In this eon- 
nection it may be well to speak of the constant 
misuse of the word bad to express illness. Bad 
refers to a moral instead of a physical quality or 
condition. In England sick is never used except 
with reference to nausea; il is without doubt 


The loose use of adjectives cannot be too to perceive that the orthography, form and | {he proper word to use in connection with slight 


severely condemned. Such words as auful, | meaning of a word are its inalienable rights, to physical indisposition. 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 








In working drawings the same object may be 
represented in different positions. Thus the 
drawing of the frustum ofacone (Fig. 29) in 


fa, | (4) 








the position shown in the cut is represented by 
(a); but if the frustum were inverted the two 
views would be represented by (b). Notice 
carefully the differences in the two drawings, 


sented in (b) by a dashed line, since in the in- 
verted position of the solid this edge would be 
invisible in the top view. 

The prism-like solid in Fig. 30 is placed ina 
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horizontal position, but at an angle. If we wish 
to represent it in this position our plan must be 
drawn at the same angle, and we will represent 
this by the oblong ABCD. From each corner 
we now draw the vertical dotted lines, and these 
will locate the positions of the vertical lines of 
the elevation. Note that the line EF must be 
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dashed, since in the elevation it is invisible. You 
can thus know by the elevation alone which end 
of the solid is toward the observer. 

Sometimes we are required to make a working 
drawing of a solid at a given angle. Figure 31 
represents two views of a square prism vertically 
placed at. an angle of thirty and sixty degrees. 
To draw the plan correctly we first draw the 
base line XY, after which, from any point, as B, 
we draw BC at an angle of 60°. (See Problem 9, 
October Instructor.) We now erect a perpen- 
dicular to BC at point B, and complete the 
square ABCD. (Why will the line BA form an 
angle of 30° with XY ?) We now draw the 
vertical dotted lines from the four corners, and 
construct the elevation asin Fig. 30. Notice 
that EF must be the dashed line in this case. 
Frequently it is necessary to draw more than one 
elevation to represent all the facts of form of an 
object. The working drawing of the triangular 
prism (Fig. 32) will illustrate this. Note that 


big. 32 









se st 


the drawings represent the prism in a horizontal 
position extending from left to right. The plan, 
side, and end elevations are shown. Let the 
reader consider what changes would be neces- 
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sary were the prism to be represented in a verti- 
cal position. i 
Figure 33 shows plan, front and side elevations 




















of a truncated hexagonal pyramid. Sometimes 
as many as four or five views are necessary, as in 
the case of a building, each side being different 
and requiring four elevations. But these work- 
ing drawings are not frequently required, and we 
will not take the time at present to discuss them. 

Problem :—Draw two views and vertical cross 
section of the object illustrated in Fig. 34, height 
14”, width ?”, diameter of opening }’. The re- 
quired drawing is given in the figure. Let the 
reader make the required drawing and cross sec- 
tion with the object inverted. 























Figure 35 represents two views and longitudi- 
nal cross section of the rolling pin shown in the 
cut. 

REVIEW OF LAST MONTH’S WORK. 

What is the object of a working drawing? 
What other name may be given a plan—an ele- 
vation? For what are dotted lines used—dashed 
lines—dot-and-dash lines—arrow pointed lines? 
What is a cross section? What is half-tinting? 
What is drawing to a scale? 

The next paper will take up patterns, 

oe 


What $5.00 Will Do. 








From an educational standpoint; what will 
$5.00 do? It depends very much on how it is 
invested. At Yale or Havard it would not pay 
the expenses of the average student for one 
day, ata High School or Academy it will pay 
the average student’s expenses a week. In the 
American Correspondence Normal this amount 
will pay all the expenses of any student in any 
one of our Normal Courses for a full term of 
thirteen weeks, and our students claim that 
they accomplish even more thanin school for 
the same period. Our institution is the oldest, 
most prosperous, best equipped and most thor- 
ough of the kind and gives instruction to more 
persons each year than any other school in the 
world. Our catalogue tells you all about the 
system, also gives the names and addresses of 
about 3000 students recently finishing, together 
with hundreds of testimonials. Send for it and 
plan to spend your spare time in pursuing a 








thorough and systemetic course of study at home, 
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By Kate L. Vigus, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





‘The Poet of Nature.”’ 


1794-1878. 

Device: Plain white cards; near the upper right 
hand corner cut little slits (a little apart) through 
these slits draw a small piece of ribbon and tie into 
asmall bow. On this side write the words: ‘‘An 
afternoon with Bryant.”? On the other side write a 
quotation from one of his poems. 

William Cullen Bryant was born Nov. 3, 
1794, in a log house (and not in the Bryant 
homestead as is commonly supposed) at Cum- 
mington, Mass. His father was a doctor and it 
is believed that it was the father’s hope that 
this son would enter the same profession. He 
was, accordingly, named for an eminent physi- 
cian, William Cullen. The father, however, hid 
his disappointment and proved to be his poet 
son’s best friend and guide. In his ‘‘Hymn to 
Death’? Bryant pays a tribute to his father’s 
training and encouragement. 

In boyhood Bryant was very frail and the 
good doctor was very much perplexed about the 
fact that his son’s head was too large for his 
body. He resorted to nature for a remedy. 
He directed that every morning the child should 
be plunged into a spring of clear, cold water, 
which was near the house. Two of Dr. Bry- 
ant’s students were appointed to carry the child 
to the spring and faithfully carry out the direc- 
tions. It is said that the boy was opposed to 
such queer treatment and stoutly fought against 
it, but it had to be kept up until the father 
thought that a cure had been made. Bryant 
tells in an autobiography that children in 
his day were brought up under a very severe 
discipline. A little bundle of birchen rods bound 
together by a small cord and hung upon a nail 
in the kitchen was used frequently to keep good 
order among the boys. Two men, called the 
‘Tithing men,’’ were appointed to keep order in 
church and these men kept a very careful watch 
over the boys in the pews. Mr. Bryant was only 
nine or ten years of age when he began to write 
poetry and when but thirteen years of age he 
wrote ‘‘The Embargo ; or Sketch of the Times’’ 
(a satire). His friends had to certify to the fact 
from their personal knowledge of himself and 
family. 

He was eighteen years of age when he wrote 
‘‘Thanatopsis.’? It was not published until 
September, 1817, and first appeared in the North 
American Review. ‘‘Thanatopsis’’? is a com- 
pound Greek word meaning ‘‘a view of death.”’ 
The young poet had read the poems of Kirke 


White and a small volume of Southey’s mis- 
cellaneous poems and it is said that some lines 
of these authors kindled his imagination and 
seem to have stiggested to him his poem. It is 
related that one day his father showed a copy of 
Thanatopsis before it was printed to a lady 
well qualified to judge, simply saying: ‘‘Here 
are some lines that our William has been writ- 
ing.’”? She read the poem and burst into 
tears. 

It is always interesting to know of the origin 
of the poems of our great poets. ‘‘Oh, Fairest of 
the Rural Maids’’ was written by Mr. Bryantin 
honor of a beautiful young lady, Miss Frances 
Fairchild. This young lady became Mr. Bry- 
ant’s wife in 1821. ‘The Future Life’’ is ad- 
dressed to his wife. ‘The Life that Is’? was 
written on Mrs. Bryant’s recovery from a severe 
illness in 1858 while they were in Italy. One 
December afternoon the poet, feeling somewhat 
depressed, walked out. As he climbed the hills 
in the fast coming dusk, the west was still crim- 
son after the going down of the sun, andas the 
poet stood looking at it he saw a solitary bird 
flying along the glowing horizon. He watched 
until it disappeared, but the lesson of faith it 
taught has been expressed in the poem, ‘‘To a 
Waterfowl.”? ‘‘The Death of the Flowers’’ is 
not only a picture of the autumn days but it is 
a beautiful tribute to a beloved sister, ‘‘one who 
in her youthful beauty died.’’ The many beau- 
tiful poems on nature that Bryant has left us 
show that he obeyed his own injunction ‘‘Go 
forth under the open sky, and list to Nature’s 
teachings,’’ and the results of the poet’s listen- 
ing are the matchless poems: ‘‘The Yellow 
Violet,’’ ‘Inscription for the Entrance to a 
Wood,” ‘Green River,’’? ‘‘A Forest Hymn,”’ 
‘The Planting of the Apple Tree,”? ‘‘The Glad- 
ness of Nature,’’ ‘“‘The Rivulet’?’? (this ran 
through the grounds of his old homestead at 
Cummington,) ‘‘A Walk at Sunset,’? ‘The 
Prairies,’ ‘‘June,’’ and many others. We 
must not forget that beautiful fairy fantasy, 
‘“‘The Little People of the Snow.” 

Mr. Bryant owned a town-house and two 
country homes. One of the country houses is 
near the pretty village of Roslyn, Long Island, 
and had been named Cedarmere. Bryant 
died June 12, 1878, and thus was his wish, as 
expressed in his poem ‘‘June,’’ gratified. He 
was laid to rest in the cemetery at Roslyn. His 
casket was covered with roses and other summer 
flowers which were gently dropped by a little 
band of country children as they gathered 
round his grave, 
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BY ANNA L. MOORE. 





CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER, 





The topical method, on the whole, is to be 
preferred just as early as the children can read 
independently, particularly if they can have 








access to a well selected library or to other text 
books. Each child should be provided with a 
blank book in; which to write items which he 
has seen in papers or books, or which have been 
contributed by mates. A scrap book for each is 
also desirable, as well as for the school collec- 
tively. For that purpose use sheets of strong 
manilla wrapping paper cut into pages of suitable 
size, placed in large manilla envelopes until a 
sufficient collection has been made to justify 
their being fastened with large McGill fasteners 
and securely placed between paste board covers. 

These covers can be decorated with fancy 
paper and being inexpensive can be renewed 
when soiled or worn. Nearly every school con- 
tains one or more pupils who are able to get 
over more ground than the majority and use 
their additional leisure in making life a burden 
to others. This work is often a safe outlet for 
their spirits and mental power and the very best 
way to rouse an interest in school work in those 
who are fond of it is to lead them to do some- 
thing for the benefit of the school at large. 

Teachers whose attention has not hitherto 
been called to the matter will be amply repaid if 
they will consult Gayley’s Classic Myths for an 
account of the Nature Myths of the ancients. 
It is surprising how many modern children have 
fancies and thoughts concerning the mysteries of 
nature that are parallel to the old myths. 

Between 1885 and 1889 a series of inexpensive 
‘‘Science Primers,’’ edited by Professors Huxley, 
Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart, was published by 
Macmillan & Co. of London. Those particularly 
helpful to the teacher of geography or any of 
the natural sciences in the common school are 
the introductory, physics, physical geography, 
geology, astronomy, and botany. 

The teacher who reads some good daily paper, 
several of the current magazines, and the stand- 
ard works of the past and the present, including 
history, travel, biography and novels, will find 
that the period to be devoted to geography is 
too short. 

When the line of least resistance was men- 
tioned, it was not intended to imply that the 
preference of the child was to be discovered and 
then cultivated to the exclusion of other facul- 
ties. Farfrom it. While it is true that, as 
George Eliot says, we can do well only that in 
which we delight, it is also true that much 
drudgery must always be done to enable us to 
delight in any thing of great importance. It is 
frequently the case that a nature which delights 
in literature, history or philology, detests mathe- 
matics or the natural sciences, yet half or more 
than half of the pleasure derived from the 
former group is received from an intelligent 
familiarity with the latter group. Each mind 
needs the discipline of doing thoroughly some 
task that is distasteful ; not as a life work, but as 
a broadening mental and moral discipline. 








Prepare for the Spring Examinations by taking 
one of the NORMAL COURSES of the American 
Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. See des« 
cription elsewhere. 
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Elections. 





The time between the conventions for the 


_ nomination of presidential candidates and the 


general election is always one of great political 
excitement. It is during this period that the 
people become educated in matters pertaining to 
the welfare and prosperity of the nation and the 
people themselves. Perhaps no time during the 
whole year do the people generally manifest so 
marked an interest in the government of our 
country as they do the few weeks preceding a 
presidential election. At times greater interest 
in politics is manifested than at others, owing 
largely to the financial condition of the country 
or other questions of importance that confront 
the people. It is the duty of every voter to so 
study the principles embodied in the political 
parties and the issues of the campaign that-he 
may be able to vote intelligently. This duty he 
owes not only to himself but to good government. 
The people are the makers of government and 
in their hands lies the prosperity of our country. 

Immediately after the nominations, the politi- 
cal parties enter upon the work of the campaign. 
Each party appoints its committees in county, 
town and district to carry on the local prepara- 
tions. Political meetings are held, addressed 
by the best speakers attainable, and pamphlets, 
newspapers and other printed matter are exten- 
sively circulated to influence the voters ; while 
parades and various other attractions keep up 
the popular excitement. 

All these demonstrations are not without their 
evil effects. Private interests are neglected ; 
animosities spring up ; fraud and deception be- 
come prominent agents in the work; and the 
entire business of the country becomes paralyzed. 
On the other hand much good is accomplished. 
The ignorant voter becomes enlightened on mat- 
ters of government; party issues are brought 
before the people and unjust measures and dis- 
honest candidates become thoroughly understood 
by the people. 

Most of the states require registration. Each 
voter is obliged to go before the registration board 
within a specified time before election, and must 
satisfy them that he has all the qualifications re- 
quired for voting in that particular election dis- 
trict. His name is then put upon the election 
list of voters, and only those whose names are 
thus registered can vote on election day. This 
prevents much illegal voting and does away with 
many hindrances which might arise from exam- 
ining voters on election day. 

In- most of the states the general state election 
is held in October or November ; but the presi- 
dential election is held in all the states at the 
same time, viz: the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. 





Counties and towns are divided into election 
districts for greater convenience in voting. A 
central place for carrying on the work of the elec- 
tion is selected in each of these districts. This 
place is called the polls or polling place. The 
polls are generally open from sunrise to sunset 
on election day, as it1s presumed that this will 
give ample time for every voter to reach the 
polling place and cast his vote. 

The essential feature of a vote by ballot is 
secrecy. The instrument employed may bea 
slip of paper having the choice of the voter ex- 
pressed in writing upon it, ora small ball ofa 
certain color and having a definite significance 
under the law, or a machine by means of which 
the will of the voter may be registered. The 
voting machine is used in some cities and is 
proving to be quite satisfactory. 

The laws of the different states vary consider- 
ably in regard to paper ballots. It generally states 
that they shall be of a prescribed size, shape and 
color and printed in a particular type. In some 
states if a name is mispelled or a wrong initial 
given,or any similar mistake made in the ballot, 
it is thrown aside and not counted. 

The officers who have charge of the polling 
place on election day are usually called inspec- 
tors of election or judges of election. Other: of- 
ficials sometimes perform this office. Thenum- 
ber of the inspectors varies from two to five. 
They are allowed to select persons to act as their 
clerks whose duty it is to keep a list of the per- 
sons voting. This is called a poll-list. 

There have been several systems employed in 
voting, but the ones most universal are modifica- 
tions of the Australian system. ‘The distinctive 
feature of this ballot is that the names of all the 
candidates are on one ticket, and the names of 
the persons for whom the voter wishes to vote 
are indicated by a mark before the name. This 
system of one ticket is coming into general use 
and is very satisfactory in its results. In voting 
by this system the ticket is given to the voter by 
an officer of the election board, after which he 
repairs to a booth where he prepares his ballot, 
and returning, hands it to another officer, who 
in his presence deposits it in the ballot box. The 
clerks add his name to the poll-list upon his 
voting. 

Should the inspectors themselves or any by- 
standers suspect that any person offering to 
vote has not the necessary qualifications, they 
may question his right to vote. A person thus 
questioned or challenged cannot vote until the 
challenge is withdrawn or until he himself or 
some other competent person makes oath that 
the voter is properly qualified. 

After the polls are closed, the box is opened 
and the votes are counted by the persons in 
charge. If the number of ballots in the box 
corresponds with the number of names on the 
poll-list, it is presumed that no mistakes have 
been made. The official report of the votes, 
called a return, is then sent to the proper author- 
ities. Originally all elections were decided by 


the vote of the majority. In most states a plur- 
ality is now all that is required. 

For a majority one candidate must have more 
votes than all the other candidates put together, 
or more than one-half of the whole number of 
votes cast. A candidate has a plurality when he 
receives more votes than any other one candidate, 
although it may be much less than one-half of 
the whole number of votes cast. Neither of 
these methods is satisfactory in all cases, but 
election by a plurality vote is most universal 
and most popular. ; 

One of the greatest dangers that threatens the 
Nation to-day lies in the corruption of our nom- 
inations and elections. The country has become 
so rich that unlimited amounts of money can be 
had for the purpose of exerting influences in 
matters pertaining to nominations and elections. 
In almost every community there are commer- 
cial votes and no lack of men low enough to 
purchase them. 

Many illegal votes are smuggled into the bal- 
lot box through the carelessness or dishonesty of 
officials. Many voters dependent on influential 
men in various ways are forced to vote according 
to the will of their masters rather than their own 
choice. Men weak in principle and influence 
are coerced by the strong. Election returns are 
tampered with by unprincipled officers and fraud 
practiced in all possible ways. 

The introduction of the Australian system of 
voting and the registration of voters has done 
much toward giving us an honest election. If 
each voter desirious of good government would 
inform himself and attend all caucuses and nom- 
‘inating conventions, good men only would be 
placed in nomination and only such men could 
possibly be elected. J. M. 8 


~~ 
Great Offers. 








On another page the following offers are 
made : 

1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’ s 
Question Book, postpaid $1.14. 

2. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book, $1.49 postpaid. 

$. Normal Instructor, Educational Independ- 
ent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 

As the price of Craig’s Question Book is $1.64, 
the price of the Instructor 50c., the Pathfinder 
$1.00, Educational Independent 50c., the extreme 
liberality of these offers is apparent. Any per- 
son, either when subscribing for or renewing their 
subscription to Normal Instructor, 1s invited to send 
the small additional amount required and get Craig’s 
Question Book together with either or both of these 
publications. 

The Pathfinder is published in Washington, 
D. C., and the Educational Independent at Edin- 
boro, Pa. The publishers will be pleased to 
send free sample copies to any address, 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Settlement of North America. 





Having observed North America in outline in 
a previous chapter, let us begin to supply the 
skeleton thus formed with a little meat. This 
we can best do by noticing something of its set- 
tlements and how they were influenced and 
maintained, strengthened or weakened by sec- 
ticnal peculiarities. 

In the times of the discovery of America, the 
Pope of Rome had in custody and at his dispo- 
sition all lands occupied by heathen people. 
Accordingly, in 1454 Nicholas V gave to Portu- 
gal the right to claim all lands she might dis- 
cover eastward from Cape Bojador in Africa, in- 
cluding the East Indies. 

In 1493, when Columbus returned from his 
first voyage, the king and queen of Spain ap- 
plied for a similar bestowal upon them in the 
West. Alexander VI then issued two bills in 
the interest of Spain and Portugal as follows :— 
Spanish claims to lands already discovered were 
confirmed and she was to have all heathen lands 
discovered west of one hundred leagues from the 
Azores. 

To Portugal was given all such lands lying east 
of this point. 

The King of Portugal was not pleased with 
this division and entered into a treaty with 
Spain in 1494, commonly known as the treaty 
of Tordesillas, in which the line of separation 
was drawn three hundred and seventy leagues 
west of the Azores. The treaty was sanctioned 
by the Pope and both powers strove to adhere 
to it. But other western maritime powers, as 
England, France and Holland, disregarding any 
of these proceedings, entered into the competi- 
tion of discovery. 

Spain and Portugal were thus compelled to 
give up their exclusive right and the ground of 
title rested solely in the right of discovery. This 
right seemed to embrace the feature that the 
first Christian nation discovering such lands be- 
came thereby the exclusive possessor, by occupy- 
ing and using the same within a reasonable 
time. Further, it was regarded that the natives 
were occupants of the land only. We shall see 
how it resulted in the first divide. 

The Spaniards having made the first discovery 
and establishing thereby the first rights of claim, 
we shall notice them first. 

* 
Spanish Colonization. 





Having made the first discovery in the region 
of the West Indies, Spain took possession there- 


of and made them her base of further discovery 
and colonization. Not only did she hold the 
key to the Gulf, but we shall see presently that 
her possessions completely encircled that vast 
body of waters which opens the way to the very 
heart of the American Continent. 

Twenty years from the time. that Columbus 
touched the mainland near the Orinoco in South 
America (1498), Spanish explorers had traced 
the coast from thence north to the Carolinas. 
Ponce de Leon had visited and named the land 
of the fabled fountain. By the conquests of 
Cortez and Pizarro, Spanish titles were firmly 
seated in Mexico and Peru. 

DeSoto, from Tampa Bay, searching for a 
second Montezuma, and Coronado, from the 
Gulf, seeking the Seven Cities of Cibola, both 
entered the region of the Mississippi but were 
unsuccessful in their purpose. 

At this time Spain had the best chances ever 
presented to any nation to possess and retain 
possession of that valley of valleys, the Missis- 


sippi. 

She held the keys to the Gulf, thus excluding 
all other powers. 

By her discoveries and explorations of the 
rivers which penetrate that vast section lying 


Strong as may have been the zeal of the Span- 
iards in such an interest in the redemption of 
the Indian race, it was not strong enough to at- 
tach them permanently to our noble valley of 
the Mississippi. 

The only interest she manifested in the posses- 
sion of Florida wag that it was necessary to the 
control of the Gulf Islands and the water routes 
therefrom to her ports in Mexico and South 
America, 

St. Augustine was the guardian angel of the 
West Indies for the Spaniards. We can here 
see why she so vigorously drove the French from 
the peninsula and strongly resisted southern em- 
igration and settlements of the English. 

Fk 
The French. 





ani in 1524, France claimed all of eastern North 
America, north of Florida. Afterwards she con- 
fined her claims to the St. Lawrence and coun- 
try west of the Alleghenies, abandoning the cen- 
tral front to her English competitors. The first 
permanent settlement was at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, in 1605, but Samuel de Champlain so 





Basing her claim upon the voyages of Verraz- 


between the Cordilleras and the Appalachian | influenced the king as to make him believe that 
systems, and especially the great portal of the the St. Lawrence valley was the proper center 
Mississippi that stood free to admit her vessels, of the French empire in America. In effecting 
unmolested, she had laid the basis of a true, this change of base Champlain rightfully won 
title which no other European power could pre- | for himself the title so commonly known, ‘‘/uth- 
vent her completing. Even the Lake region | er of New France,” We need buta glance at 
was more accessible from the Gulf than by way | the plans and purposes of the French to see that 
of the St. Lawrence, for the climate made ob- Champlain had judged wisely in selecting the 
struction by ice less possible. Yet Spain failed | Tegion he did as an auxiliary to their successful 


to take time by the forelock ; for nearly two | prosecution, French ideas were embodied (1) 


hundred years she had done nothing towards 
completing her title but to found St. Augustine, 
Florida, (1565) and Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
(1582). 
over her failure to establish herself here in our 
birthland of the free, we should make inquiry 


into the causes. ‘ 
They are very few in number and correspond- 


ingly simple. The great objects of Spanish un- 
dertakings in America were greed ; (1) for gold 
and silver; (2) political and military power. 
The precious minerals became such gods to the 
Spaniards that common labor and commercial 
pursuits were comparatively despised. The in- 
terest of Spain in the sections visited by DeSoto 
and Coronado died with the failure of their ex- 


peditions. 
No doubt the overseers of Spanish affairs in 


America saw a valuable future in the Mississippi, 
but for the present the lands of the Aztecs and 
the Peruvians, great metal producing sections, 
formed a stronger center of attraction. And so 
the mines of Mexico and Peru were the instru- 
ments that held the grandest valley in all the 
earth a heritage, first for France and finally for 
the United States. 

A great struggle was at this time going on _ be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedanism for 





converting the heathen to their respective faiths. | 


Much as we congratulate ourselves | 


in her own national glory, (2) in the fur trade, 
and (3) in Christianizing the Indians. 

Occasionally the same man possessed all these 
ideas ; but as a rule the explorer and the soldier 
stood for the former, while the hunter, the trader, 
and the priest stood for the latter. In 1608 
Champlain founded Quebec, the very city in 
which he to-day lies buried under a pair of 
stairs ! 

In 1609 he ascended the Richelieu and discoy- 
ered the historic lake which bears his name. 
His object was to bring under French control 
‘the whole region south of the St. Lawrence to 
the terminus of the Hudson. 

An unfortunate encounter with the Mohawk 
Indians made him change his plans. Although 
he defeated them in that engagement he was 
deeply impressed by their bravery and their hos- 
tility to his Indian allies on the north. But for 
this interposition France would have settled her- 
self upon the rivers that find their way into the 
| Ohio and into the Atlantic as far south as Ches- 
apeake Bay. Thus would they have captured 
what Grant and others have called the key to 

the continent east of the Mississippi. And hav- 
ing once established herself there we know not 
| the power it would have required to drive her 
| from it. 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16. ) 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








“The wiser citzenship, the imperative need of which 
has been glaringly revealed to all lovers of our country, 
can be attained mainly through the early school work.”’ 


The Teacher and the Farmer. 





The basal industry of this country is agricul- 
ture, and the majority of children in our rural 
public schools are miniature agriculturalists. 
Thus the rural public school teacher holds an 
intimate relation to the most extensive and 
necessary industry of this great people. A few 
questions naturally suggest themselves in this 
connection. Are the agricultural interests of this 
country in the way of secure prosperity ? If not, 
just what is necessary to overcome present dif- 
ficulties? What can the teacher do to assist in 
securing the desired results? How can the 
teacher accomplish this? We will try and 
answer the above questions briefly and in order. 

First. Are the agricultural interests of this 
country in the way of secure prosperity? No, 
far from it.. The demand for the products of 
the farm is not allowed to affect the price of the 
supply, nor even the supply itself. The profits 
of agriculture are controlled by the capitalist 
rather than by the farmer. Again, farmers as a 
class are a continual bone of political contention. 
This is productive of unrest among the farmers 
and of constantly fluctuating legislation. And 
yet again, as a result of many causes an amaz- 
ingly large per cent. of American farms are so 
heavily mortgaged that those who occupy them 
are merely tenants, and under the most favor- 
able conditions cannot possibly make more than 
a bare living. 

Second. If our agricultural interests are not in 
the way of secure prosperity, just what is neces- 
sary to overcome present difficulties? Are we 
in a condition at present to secure and enforce 
legislation against trusts and combines? Can legis- 
lation ever take our agricultural interests out of 
politics, or satisfy American mortgages? Has 
there not been a steady increase of the burden 
resting upon the farmers? Must we not look 
elsewhere for a sufficient remedy? And if this 
matter is not settled right, and by those who 
are qualified to settle it, will not the second state 
of the farmers be worse than their first ? 

Third. What, if anything, can the teacher do 
to assist in securing the desired results? That 


the teacher can do something is clearly evident, 


from the new view which we are coming to take 
of the causes of present conditions. At a recent 
special meeting of the Committee for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture the following statement 


—— 





occurred in the report: ‘The great need of the 
present time is a broader system of education 
and a wider knowledge of agricultural develop- 
ment.’’ In other words, we are coming to 
realize that the great cause of the present con- 
ditions of agriculture is a result of a lack of 
proper preparation for their life work on the 
part of the farmers. The teacher can do much 
to deepen a conviction of this fact in the minds 
of the pupils, and can also direct the work of 
the schoolroom toward practical helpfulness in 
solving agricultural problems. 

Fourth. How can the teacher accomplish this? 
In rural communities particularly, by making a 
large per cent. of all supplementary work, es- 
pecially in reading, geography, and arithmetic, 
such as will deal directly with the different de- 
partments of farm life. Outside of the school- 
room much can be accomplished by dropping 
hints and by explaining matters which will re- 
sult both in an increase of knowledge and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the pupil, and also an 
increase in his interest and respect for his 
teacher. 

Kk 


Teachers Should Improve Their Mind. 





Every: true teacher is interested in whatever 
will assist in accomplishing better work. The 
question often comes, ‘‘What can I do to 
improve my own mind? This question is 
usually either left unanswered, or it is answered 
by saying, ‘‘Nothing, until I can lay up money 
enough to spend a year in school.’”’ The reason 
which the majority of teachers give for not tak- 
ing up a regular system of study while engaged 
in active school work is that they have no time. 
But this reason is chiefly imaginary. 

The trouble does not lie in insufficient time, 
but rather in a lack of studious habits, and in a 
lack of systematic arrangement of the time al- 
ready at their disposal. Ifa person has health 
sufficient to enable them to do good work in the 
schoolroom, they have health sufficient to en- 
able them to follow successfully some regular 
course of study for their own development. To 
take up such a course is their duty to them- 
selves and to their pupils. What that course 
should be will depend upon one’s ability and 
his intentions respecting future work. It 
should be sufficiently difficult to call out all our 
powers. It should be sufficiently progressive to 
always be a little beyond us. It should besuffi- 
ciently long to insure the formation of studious 
habits, and the acquisition of a fair amount of 
practical knowledge. 

This article is not an advertisement in any 
sense, and is not paid for assuch ; but it would, 
if possible, suggest to every teacher what the 
conductor of this department knows from per- 
sonal experience would be for the interests of 
both teacher and pupil. If there be but a 
limited education to start with, barely sufficient 
to secure a teacher’s certificate, a full course in 


the American Correspondence Normal,. followed 
by some of the special courses, “would, without 
doubt, be the’best plan to follow. If this ground 
has been actually covered in other ways, or after 
this courst hag been completed, the work by 
correspondence need not, and should not, stop. 
There are correspondence schools of advanced 
grade giving the regular preparatory and college 
courses, like Chautauqua college (entirely dis- 
tinct from the C. L. S. C.) for instance, which 
arein every way worthy of confidence. The 
prejudice, which even yet continues to exist, 
against correspondence work is without founda- 
tion, and must soon give way entirely. This 
work does not pretend to be better than that 
done by the regular schools, but it does pretend 
to be the next best thing, and it has proven it- 
self to have whereof to boast. Those teachers 
who are anxious for better positions, who long to 
do better work in the schoolroom, who realize 
their need of further development and who 
would be an honor to their profession, if barred 
by circumstances from the regular schools, will 
heed these counsels. If education is the hope 
of arepublic, surely our teachers should be as 
well prepared as possible to educate our youth. 


Kk 
The Teacher and the Future Occupation 
of the Pupil. 





The general principles of the foregoing article 
will apply to all occupations. The future success 
of each pupil, whether boy or girl, will depend very 
largely upon their finding the particular sphere 
of life for which they are adapted. How many 
lives are wasted simply because they have never 
found their place! They have aimed either too 
high or too low, and have missed the mark of 
success. What higher aim can a true teacher 
have than to assist each pupil to know their 
peculiar adaptability for a particular field of 
work, and at the same time to give them a full 
realizing sense of their unfitness for other 
fields ? 

Of course this means work. It means a special 
interest in each individual pupil, and a careful 
study of his or her individuality. But can any- 
thing of worth be gained without labor, and 
will not this sort of labor pay a large dividend? 
Nothing will give a teacher such a hold upon his 
pupils. Nothing will develop a stronger man- 
hood and womanhood, or a cleaner or more 
patriotic citizenship. Itis just such work as 
this that will have to be done before the conflict 
between labor and capital will cease, before class 
distinctions will be entirely removed, and before 
there will be ‘‘peace on earth, good will among 
men.’’? Can you not broaden your work so as 
to include some.of these suggestions ? 








A supply of sample copies of the INSTRUCTOR 
will be sent to any reader who will distribute them 
among teacher friends. They may be glad to 





make the INSTRUCTOR’S acquaintance. 
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GYMNASTICS, & 


By Harvey.C. Went, Bridgeport, Conn. 














The following lessons are arranged in groups 
of three, each lesson consisting of ten exercises. 

The second and third lessons are a progression 
or modification of the first. Thus A is the first 
movement. Bis A and some other movement 
or else A done in a different way. For example: 
2A is ‘‘hips firm’’; 2B is ‘‘hips firm’’ and ‘‘foot 
placing.’’ That is an addition: 2A comes first 
and 2B is added to it. Other examples of addi- 
tion are 3A and 3B, also3A and 3C. The 3A 
comes first and the 3C is added. 

Sometimes the first lesson is an exercise of 
which the second and third are modifications. 
In such an exercise the commands of the second 
or third lesson comes first and the commands of 
the first come afterward. That is a modification. 
5A is ‘‘heels raise’? with ‘‘hips firm.’’ 5B is 
same exercise, but with ‘‘neck firm.’’ Then you 
use 5B command first and the 5A afterward, 
thus: ‘Neck firm!’ (5B), ‘Heels raise !’’ 
(5A). 

To distinguish these two forms, an asterisk is 
placed before the command which should come 
first. Thus *ABC means that the A-command 
must be prefixed to B and againtoC. A*B*C, 
indicates that A is complete by itself and the 
second lesson is B-A and the third lesson is C-A. 

The A’s from 1 to 10 comprise the first lesson 
and should be taught in consecutive order. 

Of course, at first, the whole lesson cannot be 
taught in ene day. When that lesson is fairly 
well learned, the method of taking up the new 
lesson is as follows :— 

Take 1B and 2to10of A. 

Next 1-2B ‘ 3 ‘* 10‘ “* 

ee 1-3B 79 4 ce 10 oc 66 

and so on till you come to 

1 to 9B and 10 of A. 
Next 1to10B ‘‘ (——————) 

- 1C ‘*2 to10 of B. 
and so through C lesson, taking up one movement 
atatime. After finishing C ‘take up D; then 
E; and then F. 

In the Bridgeport schools the progress is one 
new movement a day, making one new lesson 
every two weeks. However, that is too fast at 
the beginning, and I would suggest a new move- 
ment every other day as more likely to prove 
satisfactory. 


tk 


Lessons A, B and C. 





1. ABC FunpAMENTAL PosITIon. 
This is simply a drill for the prompt assump- 
tion of the position of the soldier. Commands: 


between each ex- 

B ercise but it is 
well to begin the 
early lessons 
with especial at- 
D tention with re- 
spect to the po- 









H 


sition of the 

feet (right an- 

gles), hands 

F (wide open, flat, 

FIG. I. fingers and 

thumbs close) and heads (chins in, faces front, 
motionless ). 


2. A*. ‘Hips Firm !’’ ‘‘Posrrion |”? 

Hands come quickly to the hips. Fingers in 
front and close together, the thumbs back, wrists 
held so that there is a straight line from elbow 
to tip of middle finger. Elbows somewhat back 
of plane of shoulders. 

‘‘Position’”’ is synonymous with ‘‘attention’’ 
with a difference in application. The latter is 
used only after ‘‘in place rest,’’ while the former 
is to be used at any other time when the position 
of a soldier is required. Must be executed 
promptly and in one movement. 

B. “Right (left) foot outward place 
replace !’’ etc. (Fig. 1). 

The foot is moved as it points (diagonally) 
about a foot’s length and a half. Angle of feet 
unchanged. Single sound. i 

C. ‘Night (left) foot forward place!’ ‘‘Foot 
replace !’’ etc. (Fig. 1). 

Foot is moved directly forward, just as in 

walking. Angle of feet unchanged. 

3. A* Feet Sideways, Place!’ ‘Feet together 
place!”’ etc. (Fig. 1.) 

Move the right foot one foot’s length to the 

side and then the left the same to the left. Angle 

of feet unchanged. Get two clear sounds. Re- 

turn same manner. 

B. ‘Head backward bend !’’ 

etc. 

The head goes back, chin up, face toward the 

ceiling. In raising, the chin is pulled close in 

toward the throat and is kept there until the 

next command. 


**Foot 


‘Head raise !’’ 


C. ‘‘Head to right (left) twist!’ Forward 
twist ! etc. 

Head is twisted as far as possible. 
4, A*, “Arms Upward, Bend!’ ‘Downward 





stretch | ete. (Fig. 3). 

7 The arms are flexed so as to 
x bring the wrists up close to the 
y 1 outer side of theshoulders. The 
‘ hand relaxed so that the fin- 


The bending is slow but forcible. 
The stretching downward done 
with energy. 
B. “Right arm sideways 
stretch Y’ ‘*Arms change !’’ ete. 
The right arm is thrust quick- 


Fig. U1, 


A These occur|the palm down, hand flat. At ‘‘change’’ the 


stretched arm is quickly flexed while the bent 
arm is stretched. One count. 

C. ‘Right arm upward stretch!’ 
change !’’ etc. (Fig. 2). 

The right arm is thrust quickly to a vertical. 
Palm in. At ‘‘change’’ see 4B. 
5. A. ‘Heels Raise?’ ‘Heels sink!’ ete, 

(Fig. 2). 

With ‘‘Hips firm,’’ the heels are raised as 
high as possible and the position is then main- 
tained for some seconds as exercise, 5 is alwaysa 


‘Arms 


balance movement. 

B*, ‘Neck firm!’ (Fig. 
3). The hands are placed 

i quickly at the back of the 

EEE neck, tips of middle fingers 
» IN _-4--7 touching ; heads up; elbows 
back. 

C*, ‘‘Arms sideways raise]”’ 
‘‘Feet close |’? (Fig. 6). 

The arms are raised side- 
ways until shoulder high, 
palms down, hands flat. 

The toes are brought close 





together. Both feet pointing 
directly front. 
FIG. II. 
6. A. ‘Trunk Forward Bend!’ ‘Upward 
raise |’ ete. 


The body is bent at the hips only. The back 
is flat, the eyes front. A pocket knife three- 
fourths way open makes an excellent illustration 
of this position. 

B*. ‘Hips firm!’ ‘‘Feet sideways place !’’ 
Take ‘‘A’’ then. ‘‘Head to right (left) twist !’’ 
‘Forward twist |’’ etc. 
C*.‘‘Arms sideways raise |”? 
‘Hands turn!” ‘‘Turn!’’ ete. 
The hands are turned completely over so that 
the palms are up instead of down. 

7. A. “Trunk Backward Bend !’’ 

“Trunk raise |’ etc. The shoulders and head 
are forced backward, the chin being held in. 
The chest is raised as high as possible. The 
bending is not done at the hips nor are they 
pushed forward. 

B. ‘Hips firm!’ ‘‘Right (left) foot outward 
place?’ etc. (See 2B.) Then take ‘‘A.”’ 

C. ‘Neck firm!’ ‘Feet sideways place !”’ 
Then take ‘‘A.”’ 

8. A. Trunk to Right (Left) Bend!’ 

‘‘Trunk raise! etc. Take ‘‘Hips firm !’? The 
body is bent at the waist. Shoulders must not 
be twisted nor the neck bent. Keep the heels 
together and on the floor. The knees straight. 
B*. ‘Right (left) hip and left (right) neck 


Take ‘‘A”’ then 


gers just touch the shoulders. | firm !’’ 


The right (or left) hand moves quickly to hips, 
firm position while the other takes ‘‘neck firm.”’ 
Right hip for the right bend and vice versa. 
Then take ‘‘A.”’ 

C*. ‘“‘Arms sideways raise, and right (left) 
foot forward place !’’ 








‘Attention !’’ followed by, ‘‘in place rest /’’ 





ly to the side, shoulder high, 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34. ) 
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PENMANSHIP. 


adapted. Chance work is worth- 
less. In many cases it is well to 





By W. T. PARKS, Denver, Col. 


let the pupils know the object, 





DAQAO@QAaDA O 
Ge A tm ah oh it as 0 
QUOD ELLA 
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but if it is to secure greater 
freedom and ease of movement, 
it is generally best not to men- 
tion such until after the drill, 
as many will become nervous 
and intensify —stiffen—the mus- 
cles, instead of relaxing them, 
thus defeating the purpose in- 
tended. 

Have them count the number 
of words, letters, etc., made 
immediately, and announce 
the result. Pass around and 
see how the pupils are doing, 
making suggestions here and 
there, and comment on the re- 
sult of each drill, giving credit 
where it is due. Collect the 
work and announce who has 








Practical Methods. 





After the pupils have learned the form of the 
letters, it is well to alternate between the small 
letters and capitals, giving attention mainly to 
capitals one lesson and to small letters next, 
andsoon. The one will be especially con- 
ducive to the development of motion and speed, 
the other to accuracy. This method gives va- 
riety and prevents the pupils from tiring of the 
work, Whether the lesson be on capitals or 
small letters, the letters should, as a rule, be 
given in the order of their similarity ; for in- 
stance, if capital A is one of the letters to be 
practiced, O, E or C may appropriately follow. 

The exercises on the upper line of accom- 
panying plate are excellent for practice in con- 
nection with O, A, Cand E. Five minutes’ pre- 
liminary practice on each is none too much; 
and it should be repeated every few days. Learn- 
ing to write, like learning todo any thing else 
rapidly and skilfully, requires a great deal of in- 
telligent practice. Considerable attention should 
be given, especially by advanced pupils, to 
combining the capitals as here shown; also 
different capitals. There is enough on this page 
for at least four good lessons and the order in 
which I usually present the work is shown. I 
generally close each lesson with five or ten min- 
utes’ practice on sentences containing the letters 
specially considered during the lesson. 

CoMPETITIVE SPEED Dritis.—In every lesson 
of thirty minutes, at least five minutes should 
be devoted to speed drills on afew familiar ex- 
ercises, words, the figures er a sentence. There 
is nothing that will enable the teacher to secure 
better results in movement and greater interest 
in the work. 

One to three minutes is the time generally de- 
voted to one exercise or word, aud three to five 
minutes on ashort sentence. Always have a 
special object in view, and select an exercise 


done best, considering both quality and quantity. 
The pupils should not be allowed to become 
reckless because they are given some freedom. 
If the lessons are longer than thirty minutes, 
more time may be given to speed work. Every 
one should be required to take part. 
Corres.—For all lessons the copies should be 
writtenon the blackboard, also as many as 
convenient should be placed on the pupils’ paper. 
Throw away the printed copy books ; they are 
practically worthless ; legal or fool’s cap is far bet- 
ter. No one ever learned a good business hand 
from acopy book. Ispeak from years of experi- 
ence. Make special preparation for each lesson. 
Have an object in view and accomplish it. 
Be full of the subject and fill your pupils. Be 
practical. Let your aim be to make your pupils 
easy, rapid and legible writers and never cease 
working with brainand hand until it is accom- 
plished. Remember, that a stream will not rise 
higher than its source. See that the source is all 
that could be desired. The teacher who succeeds 
in teaching writing must be a model writer. 
ee 


U. S. HISTORY. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13. 








This Indian encounter, which prevented such 
an event and which was the commencement 
of a lasting hatred of the Iroquois toward the 
French, forms a very important link in our 
history. 

The civilization of the Iroquois confederacy, it 
must be remembered, was largely due to the ad- 
vantageous position of the tribe. Not only were 
they in a section of fertility, but a section whose 
waters flow to all points of the compass and 
which enabled them to communicate readily 
with the lower course of the St. Lawrence, the 
upper lakes, and the states of the south, carrying 
hostility in a manner to the four winds of the 
earth. 





Champlain next directed his attention to the 


country north of the St. Lawrence. Here were 
abundant furs -and’ the friendship of Iroquois 
enemies who stood equally in need of the doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

On his return from an expedition to Lake 
Huron (1615) in which he had ascended the 
Ottawa, crossed the portage to Lake Nipissing 
and descended the French River to Georgian 
Bay, he discovered Lake Ontario (1616). 

The route was the same as the Indians had 
used to reach the upper lake region and which 
was long used by the French to reach their north- 
west possessions and thus avoid contact with 
their foe in central New York. 

The Canadian Pacific R. R., in following the 
trail of Champlain, has utilized one of nature’s 
most remarkable highways. 

Lake Michigan and Green Bay were discovered 
by Nicolet in 1634. Lake Erie was unknown to 
the French until 1640. In 1669 Joliet proved 
the connection of the Great Lakes by sailing 
from Lake Superior to Lake Erie. 

About the time of the discovery of the Ohio 
by LaSalle (1671), Saint Lusson took possession 
of the lakes, rivers and islands of the northwest 
in the name of the King of France, Louis XIV, 
at Sault St. Marie. 

Desirous of knowing where the Mississippi 
emptied, Father Marquette and Joliet left Green 
Bay and ascended the Fox river, crossed the 
portage to the Wisconsin,down which they float- 
ed to the Mississippi and descended beyond the 
junction of the Arkansas, satisfying themselves 
that its outlet was in the Gulf of Mexico and not 
California, or Chesapeake Bay as was then in 
question. They returned via the Illinois and 
Lake Michigan to the point of starting. 

A few years later LaSalle explored the St. 
Joseph, the Kankakee and the Illinois down to 
Lake Peoria (1679-80). 

His next exploit led him down to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, where in April, 1682, he took 
possession of the Mississippi Valley in the name 
of France and named it Louisiana in honor of 
Louis XIV. 

In the north, Hennepin explored the head 
waters of the Mississippi and the LeVerendrye 
brothers made their way westward to the Rocky 
Mountains. They were not the first to see this 
chain of mountains as they had long been known 
in the south to the Spaniards. While this brief 
outline does not enter upon the interest and 
beauty of French exploration and colonization, 
it is sufficient to show us the eztent of that nation’s 
work in the New World. The opportunities 
afforded in the sections visited by France had 
fallen into the right hands fitted to make the 
best of them. 








You may pursue a thirteen weeks’ course of 
study for $5 through the American Correspondence 
Normal. Were you to attend a school the cost 
would be from $50 to $75 for the same length of 
time. A Drawing course specially prepared to 
meet the needs of all teachers. Send for particu- 





lars. See advertisement elsewhere. 
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NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR. 




















Conducted by Elmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. Y. 








Motto :—‘‘The best way to keep children quiet is to 
keep them busy.”’ 
FALSE SYNTAX. 





My sister give me this book to read. 

. I think the jury were wrong in their verdict. 
She was a awful nice girl. 

The end of each stick was pointed. 
Jane is the youngest of two girls. 

. We will open a new shop next month. 
Each of the girls have their bonnets. 
She is as cross as a setting hen. 

. Shall you have an apple? 

10. I think she knowed better. 

11. Apples are more plenty than peaches. 
12. We saw three sheeps in the woods. 

13. When will we see you again? 

14. If I was him I would not go. 

15. You are stronger than her. 

16. She has laid in bed long enough. 

17. Call this forenoon at 10 a. m. 

18. This is a beautiful winter’s morning. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


S290 SI GTR go bo pe 





1. Find the sum ofall the numbers between 40 
and 58. 

2. In what year was a man born who died in 
1881 at the age of 84? 

3. From 2,900 take the sum of 568 and 876. 

4. What will 8,768 bushels of wheat cost at 
130 cents a bushel? 


5. A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds. Find 
the weight of 420 barrels. 

6. In one week there are 7 days. How many 
weeks in 9,234,689 days? 

7. A man earns $672 in six months. How 


much is that per month? 

8. How many windows of six panes each can 
be made from 8,976 panes of glass ? 

9. A man who had $12,000 kept $420, and 
with the remainder bought land at $28 an acre. 
How many acres did he buy? 

10. The expenses of a church fair were $325, 
and the gain was $825. How many 25 cent 
tickets had been sold ?. 

EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 





. What is a laundry ? 

Who was born on Feb. 22, 1732? 

. Write six girls’ names. 

Correct: Did you hear what I said? 
How many months in three years ? 

. Name a large word made by putting two 
small words together. 

7. How many days in February ? 

8. Name the silver coins which you have seen. 


O OV oo bo ee 


9. Make glad, red, and big end in est and then 
use each in a sentence. 

10. Mark the letters not sounded in although 
and straight. 

11. What does a tailor do? 

12. What is a churn? 

13. What is cheese made from ? 

14. The hour hand is between 6 and 7 and the 
‘minute hand is one minute space past 8. What 
‘time is it? 

15. Write a good name for a canary. 

16. When does corn ripen? 

17. Write MDCCCCXIV in figures. 

18. Write a good name for a cat. 

19. What day comes after December 31? 
20. Write the names of four towns. 


QUESTIONS FOR FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 





1. Name four noted men who are living at 
present. 

2. Write short stories on the following sub- 
jects : 

(1) The Horse. 

(2) How I Spent my Last Vacation ? 
(3) My Home Pets. 

(4) The Cuban War. 

(5) Our Farm. 

3. Who first sailed around the world? 

4, Which of the following countries are repub- 
lics, which monarchies, and which dependencies 
of other countries ? 

(1) United States 
(2) Mexico 
(8) Nicaragua 


(11) Ceylon 
(12) Denmark. 
(13) England 


(4) Chili (14) Cuba 
(5) Brazil (15) Hayti 
(6) Guiana (16) Natal 
(7) France (17) Australia 
(8) Greece (18) Corea 
(9) Turkey (19) Spain 
(10) Italy (20) Celebes 


5. Name four poems written by 
(1) John Greenleaf Whittier 
(2) William Cullen Bryant 
(3) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(4) Alice and Pheebe Cary 
(5) Edgar Allen Poe. 

6. Give the common names of (1) sodium 
chloride, (2) sulphuric acid, (3) carbonate of 
lime. 

7. Name three African explorers and tell all 
you can about each. 

8. Name two historians and which you like 
best. 

9. Name the president’s cabinet. 

10. In what direction will a shadow be cast at 
noon on the 28rd of September at— 

(1) Lima (3) Rio Janeiro (5) Athens 

(2) VeraCruz (4) New Orleans (6) St. Louis 

11. If you were at the North Pole in how many 
directions could you travel? 

12. A straight line passing from New York city 
to San Francisco will pass through what States? 

13. If you were at the South Pole in how many 
directions could you travel. 








What Will Our Pupils Read? 





Foremost of the many thoughts which crowd 
the mind of the country school teacher, as she 
glances over her pupils, is, ‘‘What am I to do for 
them ?’’ In the midst of the bustle and hum of 
little idlers and workers comes a ‘still small voice’ 
saying, ‘‘Prepare them for their future work.”’ 

But this answer contains volumes when we 
consider what their future will be. Undoubtedly 
most of them will be farmers and farmers’ wives, 
but some are to be our ministers, doctors, law- 
yers and statesmen. The teacher is to supply 
the need ofall. Is it possible? Only in a limit- 
ed degree perhaps. She can aid in the develop- 
ment of faculties and the forming of habits which 
will be of use regardless of future condition of 
servitude. 

It is discouraging to think that in a few years, 
the facts which we have taken so much trouble 
to teach, will nearly all be forgotten. Something 
should be done to keep alive their interest. The 
future information of our pupils depends largely 
upon their reading and this in turn depends upon 
the habits formed at school. 

The reading period of the first few school 
years must, unquestionably, be spent by using 
the text-book. But there comes a time when 
this grows cold and lifeless and it is then the 
teacher must come tothe rescue. Best selections 
for class reading may be found in educational 
papers or standard magazines. Difficulty may 
be found in procuring these, as pupils and teach- 
ers may have limited means, but there is an old 
and true saying ‘‘Where there is a will, etc.”’ 
Tact must be used in the choice of these pieces 
as they must be both fascinating and instructive. 
Careful reading may be cultivated by calling 
attention to unusual words, figures of speech, 
explaining allusions and questioning about the 
subject matter. 

But our pupils read outside of school hours. 
Has the teacher any influence here? Yes. Were 
it possible for her to remove from the reach of 
her pupils all ‘trash’ and give them literature, her 
task would be much easier. As, it is she can 
only direct what they shall choose and teach 
them that good books should be secured at any 
Their curiosity may be aroused by re- 
them 


cost. 
lating interesting incidents and telling 
where they may be found. 

Interest in newspapers may be created by 
setting apart one reading period a week, in which 
pupils relate something they have read recently. 

The fruit of our labor may be long in ripen- 
ing, but let us remember, ‘‘As the twig is bent 
the tree is inclined. ’’—Selected. 








Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and Busy 
Work Series free to any one sending two new sub- 
scribers with fees infull (50c each) and 8c for 
postage (we pay one half of the 16c postage on 
this offer.) There can be no progressive teacher 
who thinks more of 50 cents than of the help and 
benefit derived from the Instructor. All your 
teacher friends should subscribe. 
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WASHINGTON'S FIRST COMPANY” * 





Program, 





1. Singing.—The Birthday of ‘Washington Ever 
Honored. 
2. Quotations.—Tributes to Washington. 
3. Dialogue.—Soldier Boys. 
4, Recitation.—Winning His Spurs. 
5. Recitation.—The Truthful Boy. 
6. Song.—Our Own Dear Land. 
7. An Acrostic.—George Washington. 
8. Declamation.—An Hour with Washington. 
9. Song and March.—American Flag. 
10. Recitation.—Arnold or Washington. 
11. Responsive Exercise.—Questions about Washing- 
ton. 
12. Recitation.—The Good Old Times. 
13. Dialogue.—Our Army. 
14. Recitation.—Father to the Fatherless. 
15. Recitation.—Washington. 
16. Exercise. —Coincidences of U. 8. History. 
17. Recitation.—Not George Washington. 
18. Sketch.—From Washington’s Life. 
19. Song.—Our Flag. 


Song.—The Birthday of Washington Ever 
Honored. 





(TUNE.—AMERICA. ) 





Welcome, thou festal morn ! 
Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun. 
Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom’s holy light 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Unshaken ’mid the storm, 

Behold that noble form,— 
That peerless one, 

With his protecting hand, 

Like Freedom’s angel, stand, 

The guardian of our land— 
Our Washingten. 


Then, with each coming year, 
Whenever shall appear 

That natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man to earth, 
And celebrate the birth 

Of Washington. 

: —George Howland. 





Tributes to Washington. 





1. “For athousand years no king in Christendom 
has shown such greatness, or given so high a type of 
manly virtue.” —Theodore Parker. 

2. ‘More than any other individual, and as much as 
to one individual was possible, has he contributed to 
found this our wide-spreading empire, and to give to 
the western world independence and freedom !”’ 

—Chief Justice Marshall. 

3. ‘‘Nature made him great,—he made himself vir- 
tuous.”” 

4. “His highest ambition, the happiness of mankind; 

His noblest victory, the conquest of himself.”’ 

5. “To add brightness to the sun, or glory to the 
name of Washington is alike impossible. Let none 
attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the name and 
in its naked, deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 
—Abraham Lincoln. 

6. “George Washington, the brave, the wise, the 
good. Supreme in war, in council, and in peace. 
Washington, valiant, without ambition ; discreet, with- 
out fear ; confident, without presumption.” 

—Dr. Andrew Lee. 

7. ‘Let him who looks for a monument to Washing- 
ton look around the United States. Your freedom, 
your independence, your national power, your pros- 
perity, and your prodigious growth area monument 
to him.’”’—Kossuth. . 

8. “More than all and above all, Washington was 
master of himself. If there be one quality more than 
another in his character which may exercise a useful 
control over the men of the present hour, it is the total 
disregard of self when in the most elevated positions 
for influence and example.’’—Charles Francis Adams. 

9. “Just honor to Washington can only be rendered 
by observing his precepts and imitating his example.’’ 
—Robert C. Winthrop. 


Soldier Boys. 





[To be given by three little boys bearing—one a 
drum,—one a flag,—and the third a toy gun. The 
first two lines may be given by the school, the boys 
replying. } 

Drummer-boy,drummer-boy, where are you speeding 

Rolling so gaily your bold rataplan? 

DRUMMER BOY. 

I go where my country my service is needing, 

Rolling so gaily my bold rataplan. 

Color-boy, color-boy, where are you hieing, 

Waving your banner of red, white and blue? 

COLOR BOY. 





I go where the flag of the free should be flying, 
Waving my banner of red, white and blue. 
Soldier-boy, soldier-boy, where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly your knapsack and gun? 
SOLDIER BOY. 
I go where my country my duty is showing, 
Bearing so proudly my knapsack and gun. 
When will you come again, soldier-boys playing, 
Drumming and waving and bearing the gun ? 
BOYS. | 
Not while my country my duty is showing, 
Drumming and waving and bearing the gun, 


Winning His Spurs. 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 





[An incident in the life of George Custis, the step- 
grandson of Washington. ] 
Scene :—Mount Vernon, A. D. 1794. 
*‘Well, since it is your birthday, boy, 
And you are keen to know 
If you may ride by Calvert’s side, 
I give you leave to go. 


“Fifteen to-day ! ’Tis time, forsooth, 
That you should act your part, 

And take your place amid the chase, 
And learn the hunter’s art. 


“My Lady will be proud to see 
Your dappled deer-skin flung 
Down in the hall, and on the wall 

Your forest trophies hung. 


“So saddle *‘Blueskin’; for he paws 
Impatient in the stall ; 

But leave you, mind—buckshot behind, 
And load your gun with ball. 


_ “Bring down the gray old stag that haunts 
The ridge beyond the firs ; 
And if you play the man to-day, 
I think you’ll win your spurs.” 


Off dashed the lad at Calvert’s side ; 
And soon the merry pack 

Of hounds set free, with frantic glee, 
Came yelping at his back. 


For many an hour they beat the woods ; 
Till at the last they spied 

The buck at feed amid the firs, 
Close to the water’s side. 


One moment—and with headlong leap, 
He cleared the grassy bank, 

And nothing but his antler’s tips 
Could tell them where he sank. 


The boy plunged after ; Calvert gave, 
Too late, the warning shout, 

For horse and rider swam mid-stream, 
And would not turn about. 


The panting stag had scarcely set 
His foot on solid ground, 

Ere ‘‘Blueskin”’ followed at his heels, 
Sprang forward with a bound. 


The tossing antlers onward rushed ; 
Then, with a sudden start, 

Sank—the young hunter’s hand had sent 
A bullet through his heart. 


Mount Vernon’s dinner hour was near ; 
And noble guests were there, 

Who gathered in a stately group 
Around the General’s chair, 


In sprang the strippling :—‘“‘Sir, the buck 
Lies in the courtyard, dead ; 
Oh, such a splengid dappled skin ! 
And such an antlered head ! 
*Washington’s favorite hunter. 
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‘‘And ‘Blueskin’—never horse behaved 
More gallantly before : 
He swam with me across the bend, 
Straight on from shore to shore !’” 
Close to his side the General drew 
The lad—‘‘What say you, sirs? « 
And you, my lady ?—Has the boy 
Not bravely won his spurs ?”’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The Truthful Boy. 





Once there did live a little boy 
With clear and noble eye,— 

A boy who always told the truth, 
And never told a lie. 


And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all would cry, 

“There goes the curly-headed boy 
Who never tells a lie.” 


And everybody loved him so, 
Because he told the truth 

That every day, as he grew up, 
They called him “‘honest youth.” 


And when the people that stood near 
Would ask the reason why, 

The answer would be always this:— 
“‘He never tells a lie.” 


Song—Our Own Dear Land. 





[Tune—Auld Lang Syne. } 


Our own dear land, our native land, 
Home of the brave and free ! 

In vain we search old ocean’s strand 
To find a land like thee. 

Thy towering hills, thy prairies wide, 
Thy forests old and dim, 

Thy streams that roll in matchless pride, 
Thy torrent’s thunder hymn. 


Our fathers spurned oppression’s laws, 
All fought for God and right ; 
So may their sons, in Freedom’s cause, 
Be foremost in the fight! 
Our own dear land, our native land, 
Home of the brave and free : 
The finest work of nature’s hand— 
Our own dear land for me! 
—J. R. Thomas. 


George Washington—An Acrostic. 





Great was the work he had to do, 

Each part he bore successful through ; 
On moving with an arm of might, 
Right.onward in the strength of right. 
Great in the field, crowned in the state, 
Exalted, in all stations great ; 


‘‘Was first in War and first in Peace,’’ 
And when at length fierce conflicts cease, 
Stands first in every freeman’s heart, 
His crown fair fame’s immortal part. 

In war he signal triumphs won, 

No work in peace more wisely done. 
Graceful will he forever stand, 

The Father of our favored land ; 

On, on, that name will live and shine, 

No luster lose, nor fame decline.’? 


An Hour with Washington. 





Washington and Our Teachers.—What shall I say on 











behalf of the three hundred and sixty thousand teach- 
ers of the United States? None of them are rich or 
famous; most of them are poor, retiring and unno- 
ticed ; but itis they who are building a perennial mon- 
ument to Washington. It is they who give him a mil- 
lion-tongued fame. They make him live again in the 
young hearts of successive generations and fix his im- 
age there as the American ideal of a public servant. 
It is through the schools and colleges and the national 
literature that the heroes of any people win lasting 
renown ; and it is through these same agencies that a 
nation is moulded into the likeness of its heroes. 

The commemoration of any great event in the life of 
Washington and of the United States is well, but it is 
nothing compared with the incessant memorial of him 


which the schools and colleges of the country maintain | 
What a reward is, 
the child owning them. If enough cannot be secured 


from generation to generation. 
Washington’s! What an influence is his and will be! 


One mind and will transfused by sympathetic instruc- | 
This can be done ata trifling expense and no child 


tion into millions; one life a pattern for all public men, 
teaching what greatness is, and what the pathway to 
undying fame ?—Charles W. Eliot. 





The American Flag Marching Song. 





BY LAURA B, HALL. 


[Tune—‘‘Dandy Jim.’’] 
O’er our schools from East to West, 
Floats the fifg we love the best, 
In the country broad and sweet, 
In the city’s dusty street. 
|| How we love our banner bright, 
Love the red and blue and white }|| 


Red, the life-blood bravely shed, 
That our flag might float o’erhead, 
When the nation first was new,— 
When ’twas nearly rent in two, 

|| We’ll defend our colors too, 
Guard the red and white and blue.|| 





White and pure each glittering star, 
Shining in the skies afar ; 

Pure and white each star should be 
On the banner of the free, 

||Courage, purity, and right 

Ever keep its colors bright }|] 





Blue the starry skies above, 


Bending o’er the land we love ; 
Blue and true the flag below, 

|| How we love our colors true, 
Love the red and white and blue !|] 

Notre.—A good marcher is selected for the leader ; he carries up- 
right in both hands a large United States flag. Each boy and girl 
following holds a small flag in the right hand, elbow close at the 
side, and forearm extended horizontally ; at each cinging of the 
chorus, the arm is lifted till the top of the flag ison alevel with 
the eye. 


Flag March. 





See that every child has a flag. Many children will, 
if asked to do so, bring their family flags kept for 4th 





of July decoration. See that these are all marked 
plainly at the outside end of the flag with the name of 


in this way the teacher should supply the deficiency. 


should be without a flag. They may be distributed at 
the right time by the teacher, or they may be kept 
conveniently on the desk if they are rolled and placed 
with the staff pointing back between the two occupy- 
ing the desk. Any song in march time may be used, 
as ‘Rallying Song.’’ Nothing is easier to prepare for, 
or gives more pleasure in a primary room, than a Flag 
March. 


Arnold or Washington ? 





BY CLARA HAUENSCHILD 





“What is honor to me ?” the traitor said, 
As he muttered a curse, and shook his head, 
“Tis money, I want, and ’tis nothing to me, 
In this bloody strife who the victors be 
If I but flee to a foreign shore 
Gaily I'll live when the war is o’er.”’ 


So he offered his country, his birthright grand, 
To a red-coat sent from a foreign land; 
But God had heard our Nation’s cry 
And watched the traitor from on high ; 
And just when all seemed fair and bright, 
And in the silent dead of night, 
The traitor thought to sell this land, 
He snatched the victory from his hand, 
And Arnold as an outcast groaned, 
Despised abroad, at home, disowned. 


How different was that other man 

Who said “T’ll do the best I can 
To save this country from the curse 

Of toil to fill old England’s purse,”’ 
And nobly, grandly did his part, 

With willing hands and generous heart. 


Arnold the traitor and Washington true, 
Stand, dear children, as models for you ; 

Choose one of the two, which shall it be, 
Arnold despised on land and sea, 

Or he whose fame was nobly won, 
The brave, the loyal Washington ? 


Questions About Washington. 





Question—W ho was Washington ? 

Answer—Our first president. 

Q. What else was he ? 

A, Our commander-in-chief in the Revolutionary 
War. 

(Let some one bright child give an answer to this 
question. ) 

Q. When did the colonies declare themselves free? 

A, July 4, 1776. 

Q. How long did the war last ? 

A, Between seven and eight years. 

Q. How did it end? 
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A, America became free. 
Q. When the people wanted a president, to whom 
did they look? 
. To Washington. 
. How long was he president ? 
. Eight years. 
Where was he born? 
In Virginia. 
Whom did he marry? 
Mrs. Martha Custis. 
What was the name of his home ? 
Mount Vernon. 
. Where is Mount Vernon? 
In Virginia, on the Potomac. 
. What name is given to Washington ? 
“The Father of his Country.” 
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The Good Old Times. 





When Washington was president 
He saw full many an icicle ; 

But never on a railroad went, 
And never rode a bicycle. 


He read by no electric lamp, 
Nor heard about the Yellowstone ; 
He never licked a postage stamp, 
And fever saw a telephone. 


His trousers ended at the knees ; 
By wire he could not send dispatch ; 
He filled his lamp with whale oil grease, 
And never had a match to scratch. 


But in’ these days it’s come to pass, 
All work is with such dashing done— 
We ve all those things ; but then, alas ! 
We seem to have no Washington. 
—Bedeu, 


Our Army. 





(To be given by eight boys dressed in costume. If 
preferred, it can be given asaconcert recitation by 
the school, the boys standing on the platform before 
them. ) 

FIRST BOY. 
First comes General Charlie, so gallant and gay, 
In jacket of scarlet and trousers of gray ; 
With fierce nodding plumes and loud clanking sword 
A sight to strike fear to the enemy’s horde. 
SECOND BOY. 
Then comes Captain Josie, so dashing and bold, 
In blue soldier’s coat and epaulets gold ; 

With weapon in hand and fire in his eye, 

He looks ready to fight for his country or die. 
THIRD BOY. 

Then Brigadier Artie, so sullen and grand, 

With good bow and arrow held tight in his hand ; 

A knife in his belt and sword in its sheath 

Our brigadier truly is armed to the teeth. 
FOURTH BOY. 
Now Lieutenant Allen, with soldierly tread, 
And paper cocked hat on his haughty young head. 
FIFTH BOY. 
Then follows the sergeant. I’m really afraid 
This army is all of officers made. 
SIXTH BOY. 
But one little private, who, gup on his arm, 
Looks ready to fly at the faintest alarm. 
SEVENTH BOY. 

Freddy, the flag-bearer, follows in haste, 

A gay silken scarf knotted tight round his waist ; 

While the colors we honor,—the red, white and blue, 

From the end of his staff flutter gayly in view. 


EIGHTH BOY. 
Small drummer-boy Glen ctoses up in the rear, 





With a rub-a-dub-dub most inspiring to hear. 


FIRST BOY. 
“Shoulder arms!’ shouts the general. ‘On, men, 
to the fight ! 
If our blood should be spilt, it will be in the right !’’ 
ALL. 
“Hip, hooray !”’ cry the soldiers ; ‘‘we march to the 
fray !”? ee 
And with drums loudly rolling go tramping away. 
SCHOOL, 


“God bless our brave army !’’ I say ; “every one, 
From the handsome young general to Glen with 
the drum, 
For on our dear army of boys we depend, 
Our country, our homes, and our hearts to.defend.”’ 
—Nellie M. Garabrant. 


Father to the Fatherless. 





He never begged before ; but there 

Like a new language on the street, 

Poor lad! it choked him to repeat 
The pauper’s prayer. 


Richard was hungry ; but alone 

He-kept the pain, and let it haunt 

His heart. He felt his mother’s want 
More than his own. 


Her toil had earned their food and sleep, 
. Till weak with strain of nerve and limb, 
What wonder that the thought of him 
Should make her weep! 


God help the child who goes unfed 

To face to-morrow’s bitter doubt ; 

His mother with her cares worn out, 
His father dead ! 


Long little Richard, faint and pale, 

Trudged round the Quaker City squares ; 

No friend he meets to whom he dares 
To tell his tale. 


In vain each passing face he tries,— 

There falls no pitying look to win 

The wishful speech that trembles in 
His pleading eyes. 


Then came the tears; the strength was gone, 
That nerved till now his failing feet ; 
And sobbing, crying down the street, 

He stumbled on. 


A kind hand touched his head—and joy 

Heard through the fear that made him start, 

A kinder voice that touched his heart, 
‘Poor little boy !’’ 


What sound so soothing sweet as that, 

Or sight so glad, as at his side, 

The tall mam smiled beneath the wide 
Three-cornered hat. 


“Tell me your trouble, child,’’ he said. 
Richard looked up, and dried his tears, 
For half his grief and all his fears 

At once had fled. 


And swift his willing words found wings ; 
He told his mother’s hapless lot, 
And mourned his soldier-father, shot 

At Eutaw Springs. 


*‘And oh, if mother, too, should die ! 

There’s nothing in the house to eat, 

And fire, and medicine, and meat, 
We cannot buy.” 


The stranger’s grave lip trembled. ‘‘Come,”’ 
He said, in tone of calm command, 


And took the wanderer’s small blue hand, 





And led him home. 


Square after square, two miles or more, 

They walked and talked ; at close of day, 

With comforts purchased on the way, 
They reached the door. 


Strange hope the widow’s wonder charms, 
To see Hfer boy with smiles come back, 
And the tall gentleman in black, 

With loaded arms. 


Gently he spoke, and seemed to grieve 

Her uncomplaining need to note, 

‘And then a short prescription wrote, 
And took his leave. 


And there, while tears of gladness run, 
She sees the shining letters stand,— 
“One hundred dollars on demand, 
George Washington.”’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Washington. 





Rome had its Cesar, great and brave, but stain was on 
his wreath : 

He lived the heartless conqueror, and died the tyrant’s 
death. 

France had its, Eagle ; but his wings; though lofty 
they might soar, 

Were spread in false ambitious flight and dipped in 
murder’s gore. 


Those hero-gods whose mighty sway would fain have 
chained the waves. 

Who flashed their blades with tiger zeal to makea 
world of slaves, 

Who, though their kindred barred the path, still 
fiercely waded on,— 

Oh where shall be their glory by the side of Washington? 


He fought, but not with love of strife; he struck but 
to defend ; 

And ere he turned a people’s foe, he sought to be a 
friend. 

He strove to keep his country’s right by Reason’s 
gentle word, 

And sighed when fell Injustice threw the challenge, 
sword to sword. 


He stood, the firm, the calm, the wise, the patriot and 
sage ; 
He showed no deep avenging hate, no burst of despot 


rage ; 

He stood for liberty and truth ; and dauntlessly led on, 

Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Wash- 
ington. 

He saved his land,but did not lay his soldier trappings 
down 

To change them for the regal vest and dona kingly 
crown ; 

Fame was too earnest in her joy, too proud of sucha 
son, 

To let a robe and title mask a noble Washington. 

—Eliza Cook. 


Coincidences of U.S. History. 





One who has not carefully noted the events of our 
history which have occurred simultaneously, will be 
surprised to notice the frequency of coincidences. A 
few of them are as follows : 

1. The first five of our presidents each ended his 
term of office in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

2. Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, whose lives 
are so closely connected with the early history of our 
independence, died within an hour’s time of each 
other, July 4, 1829. 

3. John Adams was eight years older than Thomas 
Jefferson. Jefferson was eight years older than Mad- 
ison. Madison was eight years older than Monroe. 
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Monroe was eight years older than John Quincy Adams. 

4, On the Fourth of July, 1776, when independence 
was declared which gave liberty to all Americans, the 
bell which sent the news abroad had inscribed on it: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.”” And yet this bell had been in 
use for a quarter of a century or more. 

5. When Ethan Allen demanded the surrender of 
Ticonderoga in the name of the ‘‘Continental Congress”’ 


that body was in session at Philadelphia and at that? 


time voting to raise an army and to appoint a com- 
mander-in-chief. 

6. Gen. Packenham, when shot at the battle of New 
Orleans, fell into the arms of the same officer who had 
caught Gen. Ross when he fell, a short time previous 
at Baltimore. 

7. The three greatest statesmen, Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun, were all unsuccessful candidates for the 
Presidency. 

8. The first blood shed in the civil war was on April 
19, the anniversary of Lexington and Concord. 


Not George Washington. 





I saw him standing in the crowd, 
A comely youth and fair ! 

There was a brightness in his eye, 
A glory in his hair! 

I saw his comrades gaze on him,— 
His comrades standing by ; 

I heard them whisper each to each, 
“He never told a lie !’”’ 


I thought of questions very hard 
For boys to answer right, 

‘How did you tear those pantaloons ?”’ 
“My son! what caused the fight ?” 

“Who left the gate ajar last night?” 
Who bit the pumpkin-pie ?” 

What boy could answer all of these 
And never tell a lie? 


I proudly took him by the hand, 
My words with praise were rife ; 
I blessed that boy who never told 
A falsehood in his life ; 
I told him I was proud of him, 
A fellow standing by, 
Informed me that that boy was dumb 
Who never told a lie. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





From Washington’s Life. 





BY AMIE C. SCAMMELL. 





What lessons from the life of Washington shall we 
hear our boys and girls rehearse, this anniversary 
month ? 

Thisquestion presupposes that we have aroused in our 
pupils the spirit of searching, and that for weeks they 
have been gleaning from various histories and biog- 
raphies those facts that best portray the character of 
our hero. If so, we shall have little need to teach the 
home application of these truths. 

It may be well to review with our pupils, those 
floating traditions which may, or may not, be true; 
his manly refusal to tella lie to escape punishment ; 
his generosity in winning a prize by his superior 
strength, for another; his bold stand for the right 
through all his schoolday life. But our boys and girls 
who are past the child-stage, want the meat of Wash- 
ington’s life, that they may gain something of his phy- 
sical and moral calibre. 

HE WAS STRONG PHYSICALLY. 


There are weaklings in our school-rooms who, with 
proper development, might be giants in strength. As 





a boy, Washington was beloved, but never coddled. 
He grew strong by hardy exercise of mind and limb. 
History tells us that at thirteen years of age, he was 
hard at work in an humble school-house in a Virginia 
clearing. 

In plays we read of him as one of a rollicking group 
who wrestle, leap, and toss the bar in boyish rivalry. 
HE LEARNED TO ENDURE BY ENDURING. 

Not quite sixteen, he took his first lesson in frontier 
life as a surveyor amid the Allegheny forests. We 
are told that his third day out, having worked hard 
all day, he sought shelter at night in a miserable hovel. 
His bed was straw, matted together, without sheets, 
and covered with a single dilapidated blanket, loaded 
down with double its weight of vermin. He resolved, 
after that, to sleep under the clear heavens. 

We see him swimming his horse across the swollen 
Potomac, and ina drenching rain-storm making his 
way forty miles over ‘‘the worst road ever trodden by 
man or beast.’’ 

Again, we see him pitching his tent beside the lonely 
campfire, with only the half-savage Dutch settlers for 
company. 

Three years of such hardship strengthened nerve 
and muscle. 








FEARLESS IN DANGER. 


Physical fear keeps many a boy’s fibre from tough- 
ening. On such, Washington’s fearlessness and reck- 
lessness may healthfully react. 

After young Washington’s first battle he said, “I 
heard the bullets whistling, and, believe me, there 
was something charming in the sound.” Bravado, 
perhaps, but it shows his mettle. 

In his first field-fight, as aide to Braddock, he had 
two horses shot under him. Four bullets passed 
through his coat. Cool and self-poised he stood, firm 
as a rock and endeavored to stem the panic. 

When so sick that he should have been under the 
physician’s care, his mind so triumphed over his body 
that he was still the inspired leader on the battle-field. 

HE WAS QUICK-TEMPERED. 


One historian says of him, ‘In anger,he was terrible 


President. 





never more angry, his passions did not burst their con- 
trol when stung by the disobedience of Lee, and when 
smarting under the results of kis disorderly retreat. 

He bore with his own General Gates’ jealousies. 
Wounded by the ingratitude of friends, the insults of 
foes, and the reverses of fortune he so ruled his spirit, 
that in anger he answered never a word. 


HIS HUMANITY AND HIS JUSTICE 


Are shown in his noble efforts to save Major Andre 
from execution ; in sharing to the full his soldiers’ 
sufferings during that terrible winter at Valley Forge ; 
of his never abusing his power, but rather making it 
the opportunity of returning good for evil—a trait es- 
pecially marked in his relations with General Howe. 

HE WAS DEEPLY RELIGIOUS, 


It is a picture to touch the youthful heart, that of 
the great chief kneeling in a lonely thicket, and with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, beseeching Heaven 
for his country and hisarmy. ‘Before God alone, his 
great heart gave way, and poured forth its full tide of 
griefs and anxieties.”’ 

HIS FILIAL LOVE, 

In an old “Life of Washington,’”’ are two woodcuts, 
looking at which, one may read the secrets of his suc- 
cesses—the conquering power of love. Theone picture 
represents him asa little boy at his mother’s knee, 
listening to her instructions. In the other, he is bid- 
ding her an affectionate good-bye just before he enters 
upon his duties as President. 

We read that the two of whom he asked counsel and 
blessing before engaging in any new undertaking were 
his Heavenly Father and his mother. 





HE WAS NOT SELF-SEEKING. 
Every high-spirited boy will understand his grief 
and his indignation at the proposal of his army to 


) make him king. 


He declined all compensation for his services as 
He never sought office. In his early career 
his modesty in accepting honors, was marked. 

At any time in his history, he would willingly have 
given place to others, had he been assured that his 
country’s good asked the sacrifice. 


Our Flag. 





[Air—Oh, come, come away. ] 


Come, children, let us sing, 
And wave our banners proudly 
The flag we love 
Now floats above 
Our country brave and true. 


CHORUS. 
We'll wave our flags, keep time and sing, 
Our cheerful voices loudly ring, 
Our youthful praises bring, 
Hurrah ! hurrah! hurrah ! 


Now wave red, white, and blue, 
And sing our song so gladly, 
We love you well, 
_For truth you tell 
Oh, let us loudly sing. 


We’ll try our best to learn 
And love our noble nation, 
We sing in youth, 
For love and truth, 
God bless our native land. 
—Blanche Konkle. 





to look upon. His whole appearance was painful.” 
But by his strong and trained will, he became the 
courteous soldier who could bear silently, when his 
saving counsel was set aside by the rash Braddock ; 
He could brook the insolence of General Howe, who 
sent to him repeated letters addressed to George Wash- 
ington, Esq., thus ignoring his generalship. Though 
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These questions and answers are intended as a re- 
view for teachers. We would suggest that the teach- 
crs answer all of the questions before they refer to the 
answers. 
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QUESTIONS. 





ARITHMETIC, 
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1. What is interest? What is usury? 

2. What is the rate on debts due the United 
| States ? 

' 3. To what is the interest equal? 

4, What method of computing interest do you 
consider the simplest ? 

_ 5, What is required in exact or accurate in- 
| terest ? 

6. What is the interest of $30.24 for 2 yr. 8 
mo. 15 da. at 8 per cent. ? Solve by 6 per cent. 
method. 

7. What is compound interest and how is it 
compounded ? 

8. Is compound interest just or right? 

9. Ifthe interest is compounded semi-annually 
how is the rate considered ? 

10. How does annual interest differ from com- 
pound interest ? 
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GRAMMAR, 





1. To what class of verbs does voice belong ? 

2. Do adjectives always agree with their sub- 
stantives in number? . 

3. How can the possessive case of nouns be 
_ expressed without the apostrophe ? 
_ 4, What isthe difference in the use of an 
_ adjective and an adverb? 

5. When does a preposition become an adverb? 

6. What parts of speech are never modified ? 

7. When are adjectives redundant ? 

8. How is a proposition made interrogative? 

9. How is the editorial we used ? 

10. When is the masculine gender preferred in 

personified objects ? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 





1. Why is Ireland called the Emerald Isle? 

2. What is the shortest distance between the 
_ Gulf of Mexico and Canada? 

3. How does the area of Turkey in Europe 
' compare with Kansas ? 

4. What caused the rapid development of the 
) agricultural and commercial interests of Egypt? 

5. What voice do the people of Russia have 
’ in legislation? 
' 6. Where and what is the source of the Ama- 
' zon river? 


7. Which extends farther east New York or 
- Connecticut? 





8. What state is noted for its important sal- 
mon fisheries ? 
9. Where is Lake Eyre? 
10. What is the population of Spain? 
HISTORY. 





1. How did the battle of Princeton terminate ? 

2. How were the Americans defeated at the 
Battle of Brandywine? 

8. Who forced the defenders of the forts on 
the Delaware to evacuate them ? 

4. Who led the charge against the British in 
the second battle of Saratoga? 

5. Through whose efforts was aid obtained 
from France? 

6. Who was Mollie Pitcher? 

7. Wholed the Tories and Indians in the 
Wyoming Massacre ? 

8. What two noted American characters lost 
their lives in the assault at Savannah ? 

9. Who led the Americans in the capture of 
Stony Point ? 

10. What naval victory did Paul Jones effect 
in 1779? 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. During the administration of what president 
did political parties have their origin ? 
. Why are nominations made? 
What is a platform? 
What is a plank? 
Where are platforms declared ? 
Why is registration required in some states ? 
What are the polls? 
How long are the polls usually open ? 
9. How can an elector vote after being 
challenged ? 
10. What is the difference between majority 
and plurality ? . 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
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1. In what quantity is iron found in the blood ? 

2. How does long sight differ from far sight ? 

3. In what does ventriloquism consist ? 

4, How does the strength of bone compare 

with that of oak ? 

2. About how many hours sleep is required 

by adults? 

6. What is sometimes called the model food? 

7. When during the day is the body weakest? 

8. About how many cubic feet of air do we 

breathe daily ? 

9. What kind of a diet seems to be best suited 

to the average man? 

10. What is the office of the sebaceous glands ? 
’ DRAWING. 





1. (a) What is the source of color? (b) What 
do we call those colors which blended form white 
or gray? 

2. (a) What is a neutral color? (b) What is 
a pure color? (c) What is contrasted harmony ? 
3. (a) What is an angle? (b) What is the 
vertex of an angle? (c) What kinds of angles are 





there? 


4. What regular plane figure can be formed 
into six equal equilateral triangles by drawing 
three straight lines across it ? 

5. What is meant by (a) base, (b) altitude, 
(c) apex? 

6. State the difference between plan and ele- 
vation. 

7. What is the purpose of a working drawing ? 

8. What are the leading styles of ancient _his- 
toric ornament ? 

9. What varieties of alternation are commonly 
used in border design ? 

10. What is the line of direction in perspective? 

11. What is the relative position of this line 
and the line representing the eye level ? 

12. A cylinder vertically placed must be in 
what position that the top may appear as a 
straight line? 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





1. How large should school grounds in a 
country district be ? 

2. What are the two objects of ventilation? 

3. About what is the proper temperature for 
a schoolroom ? 

4. Why are teachers of private schools not re- 
quired to obtain certificates? 

5. What are some of the advantages of a pro- 
gram ? 

6. What great change in education has the in- 
vention of the printing press produced ? 

7. What was the great fundamental principle 
of Pestalozzi’s system of teaching? 

8. What are industrial schools ? 

9. Where and when was the first Normal 
school in the United States established ? 

10. What were the first books for reading used 

in the schools of this country ? 
—_—_+1._4 > 


ANSWERS. 





ARITHMETIC, 





1. Interest is the sum paid for the use of 
money. Usury is interest computed at a higher 
rate than the law allows. 
2. Six per cent. 
3. The interest is equal to the product of the 
principal, rate and time expressed as years. 
4, The aliquot parts method. 
5. The year must be considered 365 days, for 
a common year, and 366 days for a leap year, 
instead of the ordinary method of considering 12 
months of 30 days each or 360 days a year. 
6. The interest on 61 at 6 per cent. , 

For 2 yearsis .12 

For 8 months is .04 

For 15 daysis .0025 





1625 
.1625--3=.05414 int. on $1 at 2 per cent. 
.1625+-.05414=. 21664 int. on $1 at 8 per cent. 
$. 20662 x 30.24=$6.55 Ans. 
7. Compound interest is interest upon the 





principal and upon its unpaid interest combined 
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at regular intervals. It is usually compounded 
annually, semi-annually or quarterly. © 
8. It is, although when compounded semi- 
annually or quarterly it seems otherwise. 
9. The rate is considered as one-half the 
annual rate when compounded semi-annually ; 
when compounded quarterly, one-fourth. 
10. On short term notes there is no difference 
when compound interest is computed annually. 
Annual interest for terms of more than two years 
is less than compound interest, as interest is com- 
puted on each year’s interest from the time it 
becomes due to the time of settlement and so is 

not compounded. 
GRAMMAR. 





1. To transitive verbs only. 

2. Yes, whether the substantive is expressed 
or understood. 

3. By using of, or by making the possessive 
word an adjective. 

4, An adverb expresses manner, or describes 
the act ; an adjective describes the object. 

5. When it has no word to govern. 

6. Articles, prepositions, conjunctions and 
interjections. 

7. When they have more than one form for 
their superlatives. 

8. By placing the verb, or part of it, before 
the nominative. 

9. ‘To represent one person. 

10. When the character of the object denotes 

size, power or domineering qualities. 


GEOGRAPHY. 





1. On account of the Gulf Stream the climate 
of Ireland is mild and moist, making its fields 
green and fresh throughout the year. 

. About 800 miles. 

Its area is less than Kansas. 

The Suez canal. 

None. The Czar rules with absolute power. 
Its source has not been determined. 
Connecticut extends about two miles farther 
east than the extreme east point of Long Island. 

8. Oregon. 

9. South Wales, Australia. 

10. About seventeen millions of people. 
HISTORY. 

1. Washington defeated the British, took over 
two hundred prisoners and reached Morristown 
Heights in safety. 

2. Cornwallis stole around them and attacked 
them in the rear while their attention was taken 
with the fighting in front. 

3. General Howe. 

- 4, General Arnold. 

5. Benjamin Franklin. 

6. She was the wife of an artillery man killed 
in the battle of Monmouth and took his place 
after he fell. 

7. John Butler, a Tory. 

8. Count Pulaski and Sergeant Jasper. 

9. General Wayne. 
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Scarborough but lost his own vessel, the Bon- 
homme Richard. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





1. During Washington’s second term of office. 

2. Nominations are made that there may not 
be too many candidates voted for, and that 
capable and eligible persons may be elected. 

3. A platform is the formal declaration of the 
principles of a party. 

4. A plank is one of the principles of a party. 

5. Platforms are declared at national con- 
ventions, sometimes at state conventions, occas- 
ionally at county conventions, but very seldom at 
town caucuses. 

6. Registration prevents much illegal voting 
and does away with many hindrances from the 
unnecessary examination of voters. 

7. The polls are the place selected in each vot- 
ing district where the voting is done. 

8. The polls are open usually from sunrise to 
sunset. 

9. By making oath that he is qualified or by 
having some other competent person prove his 
qualifications. 

10. For a majority a candidate must have more 
votes than all the other candidates. He has a 
plurality when he has more votes than any other 
candidate. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 





1. Iron enters into the composition of the hu- 
man blood in about one part per thousand. 
2. Long sight is a defect common among chil- 
dren when objects can only be clearly seen .that 
are at a distance, while far sight is a defect of 
old age. 
3. Ventriloquism consists in making and 
arranging sounds so that when heard at a given 
distance, they shall produce the same effect up- 
on the ear as another set of sounds produce 
arranged at different distances. 
4, Bone is twice as strong as oak. 
5. All persons do not require the same amount 
of sleep, but the average of men need from seven 
to nine hours. 
6. Milk. 
7. Before breakfast. 
8. About three hundred cubic feet—nearly | 
sixty barrels. 

9. A mixed diet of vegetable and animal food. 
10. The sebaceous glands secrete an oily matter 
which lubricates the skin and hair. 


DRAWING. 





1. (a) Light. (b) Complementary colors. 

2. (a) One which has little or no effect on 
other colors in juxtaposition: as black, white, 
silver, gold, etc. (b) Any color contrasted with 
a neutral. 

3. (a) The difference in direction of two lines 
which meet at a point. (b) The point at which 
the lines meet. (c) Right angles, acute angles 
and obtuse angles. 





10. He captured the Serapis and Countess of 





4. A regular hexagon. 





which it is supposed to rest; (b) the perpendic- 
ular distance from apex to base; (c) the high- 
est angle above the base. 

6. Plane is simply a top view ; elevation gives 
the form and proportion of one of the sides of 
the object and is thus a side view, 

7. Toso represent the facts of form, size and 
position of the parts of an object, that from the 
drawing the object itself may be constructed. 

8. Egyptian, Greek and Roman. 

9. Alternation of position, size and form. 

10. The line extending from the eye of the ob- 
server to the center of vision. 

11. Perpendicular to each other. 

12. The top must be even with the eye level. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 





1. An acre is none too large and large schools 
can use more room to good advantage. 

2. To maintain a steady and ample supply of 
fresh air, and to withdraw the foul air from all 
parts of the room. 

3. From 65 to 70 degrees. 

4, Because they are not paid out of public 
funds. 

5. It gives order and system to the work of 
the school and enables the pupils to prepare their 
lessons at the proper time. 

6. It has made dependence on the memory 
less necessary. 

7. The natural, progressive, and harmonious 
development of all the powers and faculties of 
the human being. 
8. Industrial schools are schools for instruction 
in certain industrial or business pursuits, and in 
ordinary branches of learning. 
9. At Lexington, Mass., July 3, 1839: it was 
afterwards removed to Framingham, Mass. 
10. The Bible or New Testament, and the 
Psalter. 
nnetdneiciiitiaaiiaingiiaian 

Size of Countries. 





Greece is about the sizeof Vermont. Palestine 
is about one-fourth the size of New York. Hin- 
dostan is more than a hundred times as large as 
Palestine. The Red Sea would reach from 
Washington to Colorado and it is three times as 
wide as Lake Ontario. The great desert of Africa 
has nearly the present dimensions of the United 
States. The English Channel is nearly as large 
as Lake Superior. The Mediterranean, if placed 
across North America, would make sea naviga- 
tion from San Diego to Baltimore. The Caspian 
Sea would stretch from New York to St. Augus- 
tine ; it is as wide as from New York to Roches- 
ter. Great Britain is about two-thirds the size 
of Hindostan, one-twelfth of China, and one- 
twentieth of the United States. The Gulf of 
Mexico is about ten times the size of Lake Su- 
perior, and about as large as the Sea of Kamt- 
chatka, Bay of Bengal, China Sea, Okhotsk Sea, 
or Japan; Lake Ontario would go in each of 
them fifty times. —Ezchange. 





5. (a) That part of a rectilinear figure upon 
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Dora’s Inconsistency. 





‘“*T don’t like Marcia Preston.’’ 

Dora Summers made this statement in such a 
decided manner that her mamma wasa little 
surprised. 

‘‘Why don’t you like her Dora?’ she asked. 

‘‘T cannot tell, mamma, I have no particular 
reason, but I do not like her.” 

‘‘That is a very strange position for any one 
to take. You certainly ought to have some 
strong reason for disliking a person. It is wrong 
to allow such feelings to exist if there is no 
cause for them. Iam quite sure that Marcia 
has no very disagreeable traits of character, such 
as to call out dislike or distrust in others. I 
think that she has about the ordinary qualities 
of a well-trained child. Don’t you think that 
Marcia is about as good as little girls generally 
are ?”’ 

‘Yes, mamma, but-—’’ and here Dora saw 
her inconsistency so plainly, that she did not 
finish the sentence. 

‘You don’t like her, you were going to say 
again. Surely you have no right to assume 
such an inconsistent position against Marcia. 
She has given you no reason to do so, and if she 
had, you should never express dislike in such a 
manner. I think that you wrong her very 
much.”’ 

Mrs. Summers did not often speak so plainly 
to her daughter, but this was such a grave error, 
that strong words seemed to be needed. 

‘‘But how can I help my feelings, mamma?’ 
and the tears came into the little girl’s eyes. 

‘Well, I will tell you how to help them. 
Resolve to be consistent, and also try to be very 
kind to the schoolmate for whom you carry an 
uncalled-for dislike. Try to find something in 
Marcia to love and you will succeed. _ II feelings 
toward any one willalways vanish if we seek to 
exhibit the spirit of good-will and kindness our- 
selves, Try inthis way torid yourself of the 
dislike you profess to have against Marcia.”’ 

Dora promised, and it was only a little while 
before she and Marcia Preston were firm friends. 
—Mrs. M. A. Holt in Northern Christian Advocate. 

——————~— oe 
A Surprise. 


> 





Tessie and Bessie were getting ready fora 
garden party. It was to be a very small party, 
for they had only invited Bertha and Harold 
May, who lived next door. 

Tessie spread a tablecloth on the big, flat stone 
under the great oak, and Bessie set on the sand- 
wiches and chicken and grandma’s pretty cakes. 


Bertha’s plate, and Tessie set another beside 
Harold’s. Then they ran to the raspberry patch 
again to fill two saucers for themselves. 

‘Why, see here!’ said Tessie, when they 
came back to the table; somebody has been 
stealing Harold’s berries !’’ 

‘‘Who can it be?’ said Bessie. ‘‘Well, there 
are plenty more raspberries in the patch, that is 
one good thing! And we have only‘to run and 
pick them.”’ 

They hurried away to fill the saucer once 
more, at the same time keeping watch of the 
table. Nobody seemed to go near it, yet when 
they came back again they found Bertha’s plate 
was almost empty. 

‘Now, that’s mean!’ cried Bessie. ‘Say, 
Tessie, let’s hide and watch; and when we 
catch the thief we’ll offer him some raspberries 
and cake very politely; then won’t he be 
’shamed ?”’ 

So they crouched down behind the currant 
bushes, whispering and peeping. They had not 
waited long before they saw the thief running 
softly toward the table. 

A boy? No. A girl? No. It was the 
prettiest and cutest little squirrel that you ever 
saw. 

How Tessie and Bessie did laugh !—Youth’s 
Companion. 


———_ 
The Boy Who Wouldn’t Fight. 





The little boys in class room Number 4 thought 

the noon recess would never come. Their cop- 
per-toed shoes scraped the bare floor, until Miss 
Edith felt like jumping out of the third-story 
window to get rid of the sound. 
But at last the big gong struck 12, and at the 
signal twenty-five children tumbled down the 
steep steps into the paved court behind the 
school building. The school was so big and the 
play-ground so small that the rooms took their 
recess by turns. It was Number 4’s turn at 12. 
And now you will see why they have been so 
eager to get out ; there is a new scholar to-day, 
and they want to ‘‘size him up,’’ as boys say. 

‘‘Where are you in arithmetic?’ asks one. 

‘Partial payments,”’ replies the newcomer, 
promptly. 

He has been using his ears in the class room, 
and he knows his arithmetic will give him rank 
among these new comrades, 

‘‘How many blades has your knife got ?”’ 
‘Four !’? The new boy’s head is still up as 
he produces a beauty of a knife. 

‘‘Whew !’ whistles round the crowd. This 
beats partial payments out of sight. 

‘‘Let’s have a fight,’’? now says the stoutest 
little rascal of the party ; and this is the supreme 
testin Number 4, A boy whocan do partial 
payments, has a four-bladed knife and will fight 
can take any place he wants among them. 

There is a dead silence for an instant. The 
stranger’s face gets red, his eyes flash; but he 
stuffs his hands in his pockets, and says, with an 





Bessie put a saucerful of big red raspberries by 


~ 


effort, ‘‘I don’t fight.”’ 


Did you ever see a gay colored little balloon 
floating in the sunshine above your head, so 
light, so buoyant, you think it could touch the 
clouds? Buta tiny rift appears and the balloon 
is a piece of shriveled rubber at your feet. That 
was just the way with the new boy of No. 4 when 
he refused to fight. Partial payments went for 
nothing ; a four-blader didn’t count. He wasa 
scorn and a by-word. 

A week has passed by and it is noon recess 
again. Miss Edith sits at the window pretend- 
ing to eat her luncheon, but she has forgotten her 
sandwich and jelly-cake. 

“What am I going to do about Charley 
Graves ?’’ she says to herself. ‘‘I can’t let him 
fight, and yet’’— 

Suddenly the noise of battle comes up from 
the paved court. The teacher looks out of the 
window, but, seeing only a confused mass of 
tossing arms and legs and hearing only a sound 
as of Kilkenny cats on the war-path, she rings 
her bell sharply, and recess comes to a sudden 


end. 
Up comes the panting, dusty crowd. 


‘But what is this?’ she cries; for the new 
boy’s lip is bleeding and his forehead is swelling 
visibly. ‘I thought you wouldn’t fight.” 

“J promised my mother,’’ said tle hero, 
proudly, ‘‘that I would never fight unless I was 
obliged to; but when Micky twists little Tom 
Poaque’s arm, and won’t stop, I am obliged to !’’ 

Miss Edith bound his head with a wet hand- 
kerchief, and stuck his lip up with pink court- 
plaster, and tried to look sorry, but it was easy 
te see that she was pleased with her new boy’s 
idea of when he was obliged to fight—not when 
twenty-four boys were looking black at him, but 
when a boy twice his size was teasing a little 


one !|—Elizabeth P. Allen in the Presbyterian. 
oe 
The Cow’s Moo. 








A very small girl was learning to write. Her 
teacher ruled the slate and set her ‘‘copies,’’ and 
Lucy took great pains with the pot-hooks and 
round o’s with which she began. One day the 
teacher set down something new for Lucy to 
copy—M-o-o0, Moo. 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked Lucy with a puzzled look. 

“That is ‘Moo’. The noise a cow makes, 
Lucy. See, it is made up of pot-hooks and 
round o’s, just what you have been learning on.”’ 

So Lucy sat down and prepared to copy‘ ‘Moo.’’ 
But she did it in a queer way. She made an M 
at the beginning of each line, and followed each 
M with a whole string of o’s all across the slate, 


like this, Mooooo. 
‘‘But that isn’t right, Lucy,’’ said the teacher, 


when the little girl showed her theslate. ‘‘You 
must copy the word as I have written it. So— 


Moo.”’ 
Lucy looked at the teacher’s copy, and then 


at her own attempts, and then she shook her head 


decidedly. 
‘‘Well, I think mine is right, Miss Jones,’’ she 


said, ‘‘for I never saw a cow that gave sucha 





short ‘Moo’ as you wrote down !’’—Exchange. 
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Antonio Maceo. 





Antonio Maceo, whose death occurred in De- 
cember at the hands of the Spanish, is the last of 
nine brothers who have bled and died for Cuba. In 
him was concentrated the spirit of the eight broth- 
ers and their dead father. Antonio was born in 


' One day he was confronted by a tall, gaunt man, 
followed by half adozen awkward boys. The 
gaunt man volunteered his services and those of 
his sons. ‘‘Can you fight?’ asked the leader, 


named action Calixto Garcia was in command, 
and Maceo led the charge. 

About this time Antonias Maceo first met 
his present enemy, Captain General Valeriano 





with a smile. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ was the reply. 
Some time after a company of Spanish cavalry 
_passed near the camp of Gomez. They were 
cut to pieces by the guerrillas of Gomez. At the 
head of the rebels rode the Maceo awkward | 
squad. The father fell in this fight, and within | 
two months three of the sons had been slain in 
battle. The remaining members of the Maceo 
family seemed to bear charmed lives. They 
fought recklessly. Death first overtook Miguel ; | 
then Julio fell under Spanish fire, and Felipe | 


| 
| 
| 





1848 on the plantation of his father Marcus 
Maceo, near the little palm-thatched village of 
Barajagua. He worked for the family, driving 
the mules along the lonely mountain roads. He 
saw the slaves toiling and keenly felt the shame | 
of the Cuban’s degradation. One day in 1868 


and Thomas were disabled. This left Antonio 
alone. His brother Jose was too young to join 
his brother in the field. For the first year of 
his service under Gomez, Antonio fought like a/| 








Antonio returned from a trip to Halguin, 
bringing to his father the news that the Cubans 
had uprisen and the island was in revolt. By 
this time the family had increased to eleven, 
nine sons and twodaughters. Young Antonio 
desired to fight for his country, but Maceo the 
father, prevailed upon him and his brothers to 
maintain a strict neutrality. Yet the father 
deeply sympathized with the cause of the in- 
surgents, and often lent them secret aid when 
he could. Perhaps the Spaniards in some way 
learned this fact, and it was that knowledge 
that gave to Cuba her greatest leader. One 
day a band of Spanish guerillas under the lead 
of Captain Campillo passed by the Cuban’s 
plantation. Maceo and his elder sons were 
away uponatrip to Baracoa. At nightfall, 
when they returned, they found their home a 
mass of blackened ruins. The barns were 
burned, the crops destroyed, the mules, horses 
and cattle stolen. The mother with a broken 
arm was tied to a tree moaning from pain. 
Six boys lay on the ground, bleeding and 
senseless. The two girls were hiding, half 





i ¢.| 











dead, in the bushes. What should now 
withhold the Maceos from the conflict? The 
next day the women of the Maceo household 
were placed in the hands of friends and the 
father assembled the sons together. He required 
them all to register an oath never to lay down 
their arms until the Spaniard should be driven 
from the land and Cuba be free. How well the 
sons have kept that oath has been seen in the 
record of blood and flame from one end of the 
island to the other. 

For the seventh time since the present Cuban 
revolution began General Antonio Maceo has 
been reported as dead, but the fact that he has 
invariably come to life more formidable than 
ever, gave many sympathizers of Cuba con- 
fidence for many days that he was still alive. 

At the time that Maceo’s plantation was 
destroyed General Maximo Gomez was lying 
with his forces in the mountains of Santiago. 





lion. In that space of time he was promoted 
from a common soldier to a sergeant, and 
then became successively lieutenant, captain 
and major. Soon after his last promotion he 
led a band of 300 against the upland town of 
Ti Arriba, and capturing the forts drove the 
Spaniards to Santiago. He wasthen given the 
straps of acolonel. His career from this for- 
ward was one of glory. Gomez advanced 
him in power, and the Spaniards began to 
dread his very name. His engagements were 
all brilliant, his victories far reaching, his 
losses slight. He tortured the great Campos 
at Ramos, slaughtered the combined forces of 
Campos and Valera at Monte Oscuro, utterly 
routed a force of 2,500 Spaniards in the battle 
of Zarzal, and at Santa Maria de Halguin he 
charged and dismayed the Spanish line before 
the enemy could fire a shot. In the last 








Weyler. Weyler had just been made a 
brigadier general, and was sent against the 
brave Antonio at Guaimaro. The latter led 
the brigadier and his men into a ravine trap and 
slaughtered the Spaniards like sheep. Weyler 
ran away, leaving 500 of his men slain. Soon 
thereafter Maceo attacked with great success the 
San Quentin battalion, and won a major-general- 
ship. His promotion added fire to his ambition, 
and he fought many bloody fights at Baragua, 
at San Felipe, Sabana, Hato del Medio, Cayo 
Rey and Mirando. At Cayo Rey Maceo was 
shot through the lungs, but escaped and re- 
covered. After his recovery Maceo adopted new 
methods of hurting the Spaniards. His brother 
Jose had meanwhile grown up to manhood 
and joined Antonio. Between them they con- 
ducted a campaign that bled Spain to the 
heart. They marched through the country 
and left ruin and desolation behind them. 
It has been this method that has caused 
Spain her deepest sorrow in the present revo- 
lution. 

In the midst of his wrecking expedition 
Maceo was pained to learn that the Cuban 
leaders had signed a treaty of peace with 
Spain. He refused to accept the situation, 
and continued his rounds of destruction. But 
the backbone of the rebellion was broken, 
and Maceo consented to put away his sword 
on condition that Spain should furnish him 
with a war ship to carry him and his officers 
to Jamaica. General Campos accepted the 
offer, and Maceo retired. But it was not to 

His proud spirit was not broken, 
retirement he nurtured his 
scheme of vengeance. He gave up his whole 
time to the study of war. He bought books 
of all kinds treating of war and devoured 
them. After two months’ residence at 
Jamaica he landed in New York incognito. 


rest. 
and in his 


He made his way to West Point, and there be- 
came a hostler. No one dreamed that the ready 
and willing dark-skinned laboring man with the 
burning eyes was the hero of the Spanish revo- 
lution. The cadets liked him, and would have 
worshiped him had they known his history. But 
he was secretly the most attentive student at the 
academy, and eagerly devoured all the books the 
students gave him. 

Leaving West Point he returned to New York 
and sailed for Costa Rica with a library of books 
about war. For ten years he studied and 
dreamed and trained his veteran companions. 
In 1888 he began to plot the present revolution. 
Going to Santiago, disguised as a muleteer, he 
was becoming active when Spain learned 
of his presence, and he was forced to flee. He 
returned to Costa Rica and there opened 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29. ) 
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Conducted by Chas. H. Peters, All questions for 
this department should be sent to the Editorial De- 
partment of the Normal Instructor. Only questions 
of interest to a large number of our subscribers will 
be answered. 








A, Band C pasture an equal number of cattle upon 
a field of which A and B are the owners ; A of 9 acres 
and B of 15 acres. If C pays $24 for his pasturage, 
how much should A and B receive? 

Ans. 9a.+15a.=24a. 

24a.+-3=8a. required to pasture each. 
9a.—8a.=1a. what A. has to rent. 
15a.—8a.—=7a. what B. has to rent. 

la. +7a.=8a. 

$24--8=$3 per a., or what A. receives. 
7 X$3=$21 what B. should receive. 

I find that I owe A 50 per cent. more than I owe C 
and B 33} per cent. more than Iowe A. Now if I owe 
B $800 more than I do C, how much is my indebted- 
ness to each ? 

Ans. Let 100 per cent.=C. 

100 per cent.+50 per cent.=150 per 
cent. A. 

334 per cent. of 15050 per cent. 

150 per cent. +50 per cent.=200 per 
cent. B. 

200 per cent.—100 per cent.=100 per 
cent. 

.*. 100 per cent. =$800 C. 

150 per cent. =$1200 A. 

200 per cent. =$1600 B. 

What sum must a person save annually, commencing 
at 21 years of age so that he may be worth $25000 when 
he is 40 years old, if he gets 6% compound interest on 
his money. 

Ans. 40 years—21 years=19 years. It will 
be 1 year before he has a dollar saved to draw 
Int. and the last dollar saved will not draw any 
Int. By the Compound Int. table the sum of 
the amounts of $1.00 for 18 years is $32. 759993. 

$32. 759993-+-$1.00= $33. 759993. 
$25000--$33. 759993—$740. 52+ 

Were any of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Roman Catholics ? 

Ans. Yes. Charles Carroll of Carrolton, the 
richest and last surviving signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was a Roman Catholic. 
See Editorial Page. 

I would like to have the following decimal fractions 
read: .04 and .}. 

Ans. The first is read one-third tenths. 
The second is not correct and is not a decimal. 

In what war was Lincoln captain and Davis lieu- 
tenant? 

Ans The Black Hawk War. 

Who first used the expression ‘‘To the victors belong 
the spoils ?”’ 

Ans. Wm. L. Marcy of New York. 

How do you account for the name ‘“‘Dead Sea ?’’ 

Ans. It is so salty that nothing can live in 


its waters. 


Ans. Each state has as many electors as it has 
members in Congress, including senators, and the 
mode of chovusing them is left to the legislature 
of thestate. Different modes have been employed 
but it has. been the practice to take one from 
each Congressional district and two from the 
State at large. Thus you see there is no fixed 
number of the popular vote for an elector. 

How are “‘letter’’ and ‘‘opened’’ parsed in this sen- 
tence? ‘He saw the letter opened.” ; 

Ans. Letter is a noun in objective case, object 
of saw. Opened isa perfect participle and be- 
longs to letter. 

Is is true that only transitive verbs have voice? If 
it be not true why do grammarians give the definition 
of voice as they do? If it be true, how are you to ex- 
plain to a child that ‘‘run,’”’ in the sentence ‘Zhe boys 
run swiftly,” has no voice, when the object plainly 
names the actor ? 

Ans. - It is claimed by many that only transi- 

tive verbs have voice ; but voice is a modifica- 

tion of the verb concerning only its subject. 

A verb is in the active voice if it makes its sub- 

ject represent the actor, whether the act termi- 

nates upon an object or not. If it does the verb 
is transitive ; if it does not, the verb is intransi- 
tive ; but in either case it is in the active voice. 

It is illogical to make voice a distinction con- 

cerning the termination of the act upon an ob- 

ject, for that is provided for in the classification 
of verbs into transitive and intransitive. 

Are the people in the District of Columbia allowed 

to vote? 

Ans. No. The offices are all filled by the 

three Commissioners who have control of the 

district and they are appointed by the President 
and the Senate. 

How many inhabitants must a territory now have 

in order to be admitted as a state ? 

Ans. It must have at least enough to entitle 

it to one Representative in Congréss—173,901. 

If it is twelve o’clock here on Saturday night, is it 

Saturday or Sunday in China? 

Ans. ItisSunday. The beginning of new 

days travels westward with the midnight from 

the 180th meridian. China being in east longi- 
tude will have Sunday before we do. 

Please solve the following problem: A merchant 

buys a bill of goods amounting to $2480. He can have 

four months’ credit, or 5 per cent. off for cash ; if 
money is worth 10 per cent. to him, what will be his 
gain at the end of the time by paying cash ? 

Ans. 5 per cent. of $2480—$124 Dis. 
$2480—$124. =$2356 Cash value. 
$2480-+-$1.034—=$2400 Present Worth. 
$2400—$2356—=$44 Gain at present. 
Amt. of $44 for 4 mos. at 10 per cent. 
=$45.47 Gain. 

In order to pass a bill in Congress does it require two- 

thirds of all the members present, or of those elected ? 

Ans. The Senate has decided that two-thirds 

of a quorum and not of the whole number is 

sufficient to pass a bill over the President’s veto. 

What is meant by “‘initiative’’ in political affairs? 

“By Referendum ?”’ 

Ans. Initiative means the right to introduce 

new measures ; as, bills for raising revenue are 

initiative with*the House of Representatives. 


embodied in most cantonal constitutions of 
Switzerland and, since 1874, in the federal con- 
stitution. of that. Republic. ‘ q 

It requires that all federal laws must be sub- 
mitted to the test of a popular vote on demand 
of 30,000 citizens or of eight states or cantons. 
It has been used sparingly as not 25 laws have 
yet been referred to the people for approval. 
Many late writers on American constitutional 
law have advocated its introduction into our own 
constitution. 

“Could he have kept his spirit to that flight, he 
would have been happy.” 

What is the mode of could have kept. 

Ans. The sign ‘“‘if?’? is understood for sub- 
junctive mode. Since all the tenses of the 
potential mode may be used in conditional 
sentences, it frequently happens that a verb will 
have the sign of the subjunctive and an auxiliary 
denoting the potential. The first sign governs 
the mode. 

What was the name ot Pocahontas’ child? 

Ans. Thomas Rolfe. 

Suppose a man owes $1000. What sum shall he pay 
yearly so as to cancel principal and interest at the end 
of 3 years at 6 per cent. simple interest. 

Ans. Formula for solving problems of this 
kind 

Let P.=any principal 
p.=annual payment 





r. rate 
n.=any time 

- Pr (1+r)2 

* oe 06 (1.06)8 a 
P8874. 109+ 


Name the members of Cleveland’s second cabinet. 
Ans. Secretary of State, Walter Q. Gresham of 
Illinois. Secretary of Treasury, John G. Carlisle 
of Kentucky. Secretary of War, Daniel S. La- 
mont of N. Y. Secretary of Navy, Hilary A. 
Herbert of Ala. Secretary of the Interior, Hoke 
Smith of Georgia. Attorney General, Richard 
Olney of Massachusetts. Postmaster General, 
Wilson S. Bissell of New York. Secretary 
Agriculture, J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska. 

On what is internal revenue collected ? 

Ans. Distilled spirits, fermented liquors, 
tobacco, banks and bankers. 

How is the immigrant fund collected ? 

Ans. By an act of Congress passed in 1882, 


|a head tax was laid upon every immigrant by 


sea and commissioners were appointed to in- 
spect vessels entering American ports. 

Will Queen Victoria’s son be legal heir to the throne 
at her death ? 

Can she abdicate in his favor at any time? 

Ans. (a) Yes. Prince of Wales is the heir. 
(b) No, not without consent of Parliament. 








A few hours work—10 new subscribers for the 
Instructor—and you have a complete set of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia free of charge. A large number 
of our readers have procured this most excellent 
work in this way and you can easily do so. Begin 


to-day. 
—_——__+<>____-__—_- 


We want a good agent in every town for Craig’s 
Question Book and the Instructor. Our terms are 
most liberal. See terms and conditions on another 


page. 








How many votes make one electoral vote ? 


Referendum. The technical name of a principle 
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Longfellow’s Birthday. 





OLIVE E. WINSHIP. 





A teacher who cannot prepare special exer- 
cises for Longfellow’s birthday should bring 
that poet’s personality into the regular recitation 
program. Introduce him to your pupils in the 
morning talk, and keep him before the pupils 
all the day, through reading, language, spelling, 
history, geography, and even arithmetic. If 
you have no portrait of him and have not the 
talent for ‘‘making faces’’ with crayon, do some 
word painting. Let the morning talk be a 
description of his face, his kindly manner, his 
home, his customs, his love for children, his 
birthday, and, lastly, his name, Henry W. Long- 
fellow. Tell the children he is their guest for 
the day and they are to watch for his words in 
each class. 

In the arithmetic class let them find the year 
in which he was born (ninety years ago,) when 
he died (fifteen years ago,) when he graduated 
(seventy-two years ago,) when he began to 
write (same year when he graduated. ) 

Did they work hard on the assigned lessons 
the previous evening? why, Longfellow tells 
them : 

“The heights by great men reached and kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.”’ 

‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride’ or excerpts from ‘‘Evan- 
geline’’ would form the basis of an interesting 
and profitable history lesson. The reading of 
the poem should be preceded by a graphic 
description of the places and the causes which 
led up to the incident told in the sketch. 

The geography lesson might consist of the 
study of Portland, Me., Longfellow’s birthplace, 
and Bowdoin college, which he attended. 

For the reading lesson I would suggest, ‘‘The 
Village Blacksmith.’? Ifyou have no printed 
copies, duplicate a number, or write the poem 
upon the blackboard. Have the pupils point 
out comparisons, such as: the ‘‘sexton ringing 
the village bell,’’ and the blacksmith swinging 
hissledge. Have them use common synonyms 
forthe following words found in the poem: 
spreading, mighty, sinewy, brawny, measured 
(beat, ) flaming, parson, rejoice, Paradise, toil- 
ing, task, attempted, repose, wrought. 

If the poem be read by the pupils, substituting 
their synonyms for these words, they will readily 
see the beauty of Longfellow’s choice of words. 
The list just given may be used for a spelling 
exercise. The following may offer some sug- 
gestion for a language lesson : 














Lives of men all us 

We can make our lives 

And, departing, behind 
Footprints on the sands time.” 





Let them write from dictation the rest of this 
poem, and commit part of it to memory. I 
would suggest also, the following as a memory 
gem, taken from‘‘ Village Blacksmith :’’ 


“Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought.” 
A few minutes at the close of school might be 
spent in a general review of Longfellow. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time. 
—From ‘‘Psalm of Life.”’ 


O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
—From the ‘‘Height of the Stars.’’ 


Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many numbered ; 


Age that bough with snows encumbered. 
—‘‘Muidenhood.”’ 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—From ‘‘ Ladder of St. Augustine.”’ 
———_—_+-—__— 
Pedagogics. 





C. STANLEY HOUK, NORRIS CITY, ILL. 





This and the succeeding articles will be de- 
veted to the history and works of noted edu- 
cators. 

Freebel, the teacher of children, was born in 
Thuringia, April 21, 1782. Like many other 
men who have risen to prominence in the edu- 
cational world, he was very poor. When very 
young he believed that he had some great work 
todo. When only 24 he became acquainted 
with the director of a model school who had 
caught ‘some of the enthusiasm of Pestalozzi. 
He took a part in the school and worked with 
success for two years. 

His underlying idea in education was to fol- 
low nature in the unfolding of the pupil’s mind, 
letting it grow and expand as a plant grows, ac- 
cording to its nature. This idea he had an op- 
portunity to carry out when, in 1817, he started 
a school at Greisheim, in Thuringia, which was 
soon transplanted to Keilhan. In his confer- 
ences with young Swiss teachers he found that 
the raw material brought into them was a great 
detriment to education. Until the school age 
was reached the children were entirely neg- 
lected. These ideas led him to the writing of 
his great work on the ‘‘Education of Man,”’ 
which deals chiefly with the child up to the age 
of seven. At this period of his life hespent the 
whole of his time studying the proper treatment 
of young children and in securing for them a 
graded course of exercises, modeled on the games 
in which he observed them to be the most inter- 
ested. 

His nephew Karl published books that were 


from Fredrick Freebel’s views, he was suspected 
of socialism and in 1851 an edict was passed for- 
bidding his principles to be taught in the Prus- 
sian schools. This was a severe blow to Freebel. 


He died June 21, 1852 and lies buried at 
Schweina. 

Froebel says, ‘‘In ‘the creation, in nature, 
and the order of the material world, and in the 
progress of mankind, God has given us the true 
type of education.’’ ‘‘As the cultivator creates 
nothing in the trees and plants, so the educator 
creates nothing in the children—he merely 
superintends the development of inborn facul- 
ties.’ ‘‘The starting point of all that appears, 
of all that exists, therefore, of all intellectual con- 
ception, is act, action. From act, from action, 
must therefore start true human education. The 
developing action of man, in action, in acting, 
it must be rooted and must spring up.”’ 

+ oe 
Buying a Paper. 





CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 





‘Here, boy, let me have a Sun.’’ 

“Can’t nohow, mister.”’ 

‘‘Why not? You've got them. I heard you 

a minute ago crying them loud enough to be 

heard to the City Hall.”’ 

‘Yes, but that was down t’other block, ye 

know, where I hollered.”’ 

‘What does that matter? Come now, no 

fooling ; hand mea paper. I’m ina hurry.”’ 

“Couldn’t sell you no paper on this here 

block, mister, cos it b’longs to Limpy. He’s 

jest up the furder end now ; you’ll meet him.’’ 

‘‘And who is Limpy, pray? And why does 

he have this especial block ?”’ 

‘Cos us other kids agreed to let him have it. 

Ye see it’s a good run on ’count of the offices all 

along, and the poor chap is that lame he can’t 

git around lively like the rest of us, so we agreed 

that the first one caught sellin’ on his beat 

should be lit on an’ thrashed. See ?’’ 

‘Yes, Ido see. So you newsboys have a sort 

of brotherhood among yourselves ?”’ 

‘Well, we’re a goin’ to look out for a little 

cove what’s lame, anyhow, you bet !’’ 

‘‘There comes Limpy now ; he’s a fortunate 

boy to have such friends.”’ 

The gentleman bought two papers of him, 

and went on his way down town, wondering 

how many men in business would refuse an op- 

portunity to sell their wares, in order to give a 

weak, halting brother a chance in a clear field. 
———-—_~ oe 

When Does Your School Close ? 





You will wish to present some suitable gift to 
your pupils at close of school. You should ex- 
amine onr School Souvenirs. One sample free. 
The cost is slight and as each Souvenir contains 
the names of teachers, school officers and pupils 
it makes a valuable gift from a historical stand- 





deemed socialistic, and though widely different 








point. 


-—————e 
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An Uncrowned Queen. 





WM. HAWLEY SMITH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘EVOLUTION OF 
DODD,”’ ETC. 





Long ago the Master said of children, ‘‘Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ;’’ but the world 
has grown a good deal since then, and children 
have grown with it, till now I am sure that what 
was then said of those of tender years can now 
be said of at least some folks who are grown up. 
Anyhow, I came across a little thing the other 
day that made me think so. 

It was in a school located in what is known as 
the poor part of the city that I saw what I am 
going to tell about. The children were a very 
common looking lot of humanity Nearly all of 
them were born of parents who had sailed into 
this country from foreign shores. They were of 
Polish, Swede, Russian and Norwegian ex- 
traction, almost every one of them. They had 
their ‘‘odor’’ with them, in spite of all the ven- 
tilation that could be brought to bear upon the 
rooms they were seated in. But they were God- 
made children, for all of that. Don’t ever 
think they or their likes are not God-made, for 
they are. 

Well, the principal of the building, (it was an 
eight-room structure) was a woman somewhere 
in the forties. She was nota beauty, as beauties 
are counted in this world—in ball-rooms, dime 
museums and similar resorts, where beauty of a 
certain type is wont to disport itself and seek ad- 
miration. No, she was a plain little woman, 
below medium height, a trifle of the ‘‘dumpy’’ 
sort, rather an angular face and with hair fast 
growing gray in the service. There was no sign 
of a halo about her head. Just smooth hair, 
and a plain back-comb, that’s all. 

She took me over the building from room to 
room, and showed me without any fuss or 
flutter what her eight teachers were doing. It 
was worth seeing what she showed me. I never 
saw a better average of school-room work than I 
witnessed in the two hours I spent in that build- 
ing, and this little woman was the soul of it all. 
It was she who had made it so ; who had taken 
eight fair, average girls and trained them in 
their work till she made admirable teachers of 
them all. This thing can be done. I’ve seen 
it, and know it. 

We came into a second primary room, and I 
happened to notice a couple of baskets of pota- 
toes, about a peck in each basket, in the rear of 
the room ; and wondering if she had some new 
‘fad’? that it required potatoes to work out, I 
asked her what she was doing with the vege- 
tables. She blushed a trifle, and then said : 

“T guess I can tell you. You see this has 
been a very hard season on some of our people,”’ 
(‘‘our people,’’ I liked the phrase, and the way 
she said it, ) ‘‘and a good many of them are hav- 
ing more than they can do to get along. They 
would work if they could, but the shops and 





closed, and they can get nothing to do. I have 
some friends up town who have money, and 
who are willing and glad to help poor people, if 
they know them to be truly worthy. These 
folks have faith in me, and they give me larger 
or smaller sums to spend as I see fit. To-day I 
found a couple of families who actually have 
nothing to eat, and I sent out and had these po- 
tatoes bought and brought here, and I shall send 
them home by the children this evening.”’ 

That is the story just as she told it to me. 
Then we went on viewing the work in the room. 

It was about an hour later thet school was 
out for the day, and I stood in the hall with this 
little woman and watched the children file out 
of the building. They marched four abreast, 
and made a very pretty sight as they passed 
along. Presently I saw her wink her left eye 
and nod her head just such a little bit that one 
would hardly notice it, to a little ten-year-old 
girl in the line, and at the signal the child 
stepped out of the ranks and stood still in the 
hall. A moment later, and this act was re- 
peated to another girl of about the same age. 
Then the rest of the children marched out, and 
these two were left with the teacher. 

She took them a little apart, and then I saw 
her lean over and whispertothem. Their backs 
were towards me, and I could not see their eyes, 
as I wished I could; but as she whispered all 
the faces of her listeners became eloquent with 
gratitude. The little ones jumped up and down 
two or three times, clapping their hands the 
while, and then away they ran to the room 
where the baskets of potatoes were. Istood and 
waited for them to return, hoping fora sight of 
their radiant faces, but when a few minutes had 
passed, and still they did not come, I turned to 
the teacher and said : 

‘‘Aren’t they coming out this way ?”’ 

And she replied, ‘‘No, I asked the janitor to 
open the back gate for them, so that they could 
go out without the rest of the children knowing 
that they were so poor that they had to be 
helped! You know,”’ she added, ‘‘that it isn’t 
pleasant to have others know of our poverty !’’ 

And there was no halo at all around her head 
as she said this, nor asign of any crown upon 
it! Just plain gray hair and a simple back- 
comb, that’s all. But to my thinking, no saint 
was ever more worthy of radiant effulgence 
round about, no queen so well deserved a crown ! 

I didn’t say anything direct. There are 
places where words are a mockery, and presences 
before whom silence can be eloquent. But I did 
make known to her that the cause of the needy 


was of great interest to me, and I wished there 
were more genuine and well-directed charity in 
the world. Whereupon she said : 

‘‘Why, if you are interested in cases of this 
kind, perhaps you will care to see this note.’’ 
And she drew from her basket the following, 
which I read, and which she let me keep as 
a sacred mememto of the event. That is how 
I am able to quote it here. It is as follows: 
Miss P— 


mills that they have been employed in are; Dear Madam :—I am very sorry that Charlie has 





damaged a school book, and I send the 24 cents, which 
we can hardly spare in these hard times. But it igs 
only right that it should be paid. Very weiss < 


After I had read thenote she told me about 
it, and what she had done. The boy was very 
careless and inclined to be destructive, and she 
had but carried out the regulations in asking his 
parents to pay for what their child destroyed. 
He wasa boy of seven. When he brought her 
the note and the money she read to him what 
his mother had written and told him how he 
had brought extra care upon her. The little 
fellow was all broken up over it, and said he 
would try not to do so any more. 

And then this uncrowned queen went into an- 
other room, where the boy had a sister four 
years older, took the girl aside, and told her the 
story, and by her hand sent the twenty-four 
cents back to the mother ! 

‘‘For of such is the kingdom of heaven !’’ 

And you will say that you know other teach- 
ers who have done things just like this? Of 
course you do. There are many such. Not so 
many as we wish there were, though, are there ? 
Let’s try tohave more of the same sort, for their 
lives are greater than can be described in words. 

—Primary Education. 


—__—_———_o<>-¢ -—__—___ 
A True Incident. 





BY FAYE HUNTINGTON. 





John was a country boy set down ina great 
city, in the position of a clerk in a large estab- 
lishment. It was a subordinate position, but 
John meant to rise, and he somehow became 
possessed of the idea that the surest way to rise 
was by being honest and faithful to his employ- 
er’s interests and true to himself. This princi- 
ple John had brought in from his county home, 
though the same idea may be picked up in the 
city now and then. But after a little while one 
of his fellow-clerks said : 

“John, you’ll never rise in this store unless 
you act more like folks ; you’ll have to learn to 
take a glass and to treat once inawhile. You'll 
be unpopular if you don’t, and an unpopular 
fellow don’t stand much chance of being pro- 
moted. Better take my advice and do as the 
rest do. Just think it over.’’ 

John did think it over, and the more he 
thought the more he thought he wouldn’t. He 
said to himself and wrote home to his mother, 
“Tf I cannot rise, I won’t sink !”’ 

Having determined to stand by his principles, 
John continued to work faithfully ; but he found 
his path was not madeeasyforhim. His fellow- 
clerks lost no opportunity of annoying him, and 
it came to the point that he was fairly persecuted. 
Months passed and lengthened into years, and 
still no promotion ; but as no other opening ap- 
peared, he toiled on in the same place. But all 
this time John had been noted. One day the 
head of a neighboring importing house made 
what was to John astartling proposition. A fine 
position was vacant—did he think he could fill 
it? Ifso, he wasto take it. As John passed 
out of the place where he had worked so long 
and suffered so much, the same fellow-clerk who 
had advised him to a different course than that 
of honorable manliness, said : 

‘‘Well, you are a lucky fellow !’’ . 

‘Jack, can’t you see that my ‘luck,’ as you 
call it, is wrapped up in my principles? Had I 
taken your advice three years ago, I’d never 
have had this place offered me! The house to 
which I am going employs only total abstainers.’’ 
— Young People’s Weekly. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25, 





correspondence with the leading Cuban 
patriots in other parts of the world. 
General Gomez, in San Domingo, join- 
ed him,-and in a short time Cuban 
juntas were organized in almost all 
the big cities in the United States, 
Early in 1895 the plot matured, and the 
news was flashed over the wires to all 
parts of the earth that the Cubans had 
risen, Maceo was still in Costa Rica. 
In February Antonio Maceo and his 
brother, accompanied by sixteen vet- 
erans, sailed for Cuba. They landed 
near: Baracoa, a locality every foot of 
which was familiar to the general. They 
were intercepted by Spanish guerrillas, 
and fought bravely for two days and 
nights. Some of the patriots were killed 
and Maceo was shot through the hat. 
He left his companions and wandered 
off by himself. For two weeks he lived 
in the woods on a diet of plantains and 
other tropical fruit. One day he stumbl- 
ed on a band of insurgents led by Rabi. 
He was captured and brought before the 
leader. 

‘‘Who are you?” he was asked. 

“One who will fight to death for Cuba 
libre !’ he replied. 

“Your name ?”’ 

‘‘Antonio Maceo.”? 

Rabi would not at first believe that the 





ragged and hungry tramp was the great 
chieftain, but soon Maceo was recogniz- 
ed and he was hailed with delight. 
Within a few weeks Maceo had recruit- 
ed an army of 1,000 men and was once 
more on the track of the Spaniards. He 
met the forces of Spain at Yataras 
Filipinas, Cristo and Jarabenca and 
routed them. 

Maceo has been the most striking fig- 
ure in the revolution. Laughing at 
Weyler’s trochas, he has desolated the 
island and has dyed its soil with the 
blood of the oppressors. He crossed the 
Canto river and whipped Valdez at 
Chapana, Holguin and Moscones. He 
pushed further west and defeated Es- 
chagne at Puerto Padre. Leaving a train 
of ruin behind him, he broke the trocha 
of Jucaro, routed the enemy at Maltiampo, 
Coliseo, Paso Real and Calimete, and at 
last won his way into Pinar del Rio. 
Many times has he been reported killed 
only to be resurrected in some gory tale 
of defeat for the Spanish arms. Every 
one who loves liberty and whose sym- 
pathies are with the Cubans hoped that 
the story of his death was a baseless 
rumor. The man who had been several 
times killed could not be spared. There 
is no one to take the place of Antonio 
Maceo—Maceo with his blazing eye, 
heavy brow, and bull-dog jaw, skilled in 
strategy and fearless in attack, the pic- 
turesque, dauntless champion of the 
cause of suffering Cuba. 
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Joel Chandler Harris. 





W. B. TURNER. 


Joel Chandler Harris was born in 
Eastonton, a small inland town of Put- 
man county, Georgia, Dec. 9, 1848. His 
boyhood years were spent pretty much 
in the same way that other boys of his 
age and surroundings spend their time. 
He had the advantages of a few terms at 
the Eatonton Academy, which we cannot 
say were improved to the best possible 
advantage. He was from infancy a lover 
of the face of nature and sought learning 
from her direct. He loved to pluck 
flowers in the field, to hear the song of 
the birds in the trees, to hunt the opos- 
sum and the raccoon in the forest, to 





the stories of the darkies on the planta- 
tion. This early manifested character- 
istic continues with him still and ever 
will be a praiseworthy attribute. 

He made the first step toward the 
fame which has come to him in recent 
years, when he accepted a position with 
the publishers of the Countryman for the 
the purpose of learning the trade of 
printing. After Sherman’s soldiers on 
their march to the sea had destroyed this 
paper, he worked successively on the 
editorial staff of the Macon Daily Tele- 


E. | graph, as private secretary of the editor 


of the Crescent Monthly, as editor of the 
Forsyth Advertiser and on the staff of the 
Savannah Daily News. 

Being driven from Savannah in 1876 
by a yellow fever epidemic, he at once 


- | became a member of the editorial staff of 


the Atlanta Constitution. Here he began 
the real labors of his life that have 
brought him fame and fortune. The 
first intimations of the talent which was 
to make his name known to the world 
are found in asketch published in the 
Countryman. His dialect sketches pub- 
lished in the Constitution at once attract- 
ed the attention of all the lovers of dialect 
literature and good story telling. Mr. 
Harris without doubt gives us the most 
perfect dialect of the negroes. He has 
studied it in its home and is familiar with 
it in all the phases of negro life. ‘His 
books entitled Uncle Remus, Uncle 
Remus and His Friends, Nights with 
Uncle Remus, and Mingo and Other 
Stories, preserve many of the old legends 
which are common among the negroes 
and which are rapidly passing away. 
They also preserve very accurately the 
old slave customs. His original stories 
are told in a most entertaining manner 
and never fail to interest and charm the 
reader. His books being both entertain- 
ing and instructive, have found their way 
into the hands of all classes all over our 
own and in many foreign countries. He 
has given to fiction several characters that 
will remain for years. The little boy’s 
fondness for a story will not be forgotten; 
and Uncle Remus has a permanent place 
in the public mind. Free Joe and other 
characters are firmly fixed in the liter- 
ature of our country. 

Mr. Harris is still writing for the Con- 
stitution, with now and then a story for a 





ee ne. He never allows himself to 
wn into politics or upon the lecture 


ride the horse in the chase and to hear | da 


platform,no matter what the temptation. 
He loves his quiet suburban home in 
West End Atlanta, where he has his 
horses, dogs, pets and a most delightful 
family. Here, after the toils of the day 
are over, he enjoys life as only a jolly, 
whole-souled southern man can. He is 
still a young man and promises to be the 
leading dialect novelist of his day. 
aaa 
Crusoe’s Island. 





The story that the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez has mysteriously sunk into the 
depths of the Pacific and disappeared for 
ever from human sight, will bring a sense 
of personal loss, as the newspapers are 
wont to say in obituary editorials, to 
many who never saw the island save in 


dreams. 
We don’t know whether or not the boy 
of the period ever reads ‘‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,’’ but the boys of thirty years ago all 
knew that great story almost by heart 
and believed every word of it. Every 
foot of Crusoe’s island was as real and as 


grounds. There area number of those 
boys still left and it will be a shock to 
them to learn that now, there is really 
no such place as Crusoe’s island. 

Nor does it help the matter much that, 
in reality, Juan Fernandez had but very 
little claim on the affections of admirers 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’”? There isnothing 
in DeFoe’s narrative to indicate that 
Robinson ever even saw this island. 
Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch mariner, 
was marooned, at his own request, on 
Juan Fernandez. He lived there alone 
for a long time. He was taken off and 
returned to civilization. A history of 
his experiences was published. and on 
this narrative, as everybody knows, De- 
Foe founded the desert island part of his 
‘Robinson Crusoe.” Because Alexander 
Selkirk’s island was Juan Fernandez it 
was taken for granted that Crusoe’s island 
must also have been Juan Fernandez. 
There is no other foundation for the pop- 
ular identification of the island de- 
scribed by De Foe as the scene of Robin- 
son’s solitary life with Juan Fernandez. 

That the identification is all wrong, a 
very slight study of the book will con- 
vince any one. Juan Fernandez is in 
the Pacific four hundred miles westward 
from the South American coast. Cru- 
soe’s island was not in the Pacific at all. 
De Foe plainly enough locates it off the 
northeast coast of South America, not 
very far from the mouths of the Orinoco. 
The internal evidence of the book seems 
to indicate that the island De Foe had 
in mind when he described Crusoe’s 


Indies. At all events it certainly could 
not have been Juan Fernandez. 

But all this is not of much importance. 
Juan Fernandez was Crusoe’s island to 
all devout readers of Robinson Crusoe 
and, if the story of the disappearance of 
Juan Fernandez is true, Crusoe’s island 
has ceased to be a solid, geographical 
fact, by triumphant reference to whose 
actual existence all possible doubts as 
to the verity or probability of De Foe’s 
narrative could be.instantly dispellea in 





any candid mind.—Rochester Democrat. 


familiar to them as their own play-|. 


island was Tobago, in the British West] = 
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Why be Discouraged 


WHEN YOU CAN BE 80 EASILY 
ENCOURAGED BY WRITING TO 
Greenwood’s - Business - College 
and getting his method of pre- 
paring you for a business career 
@ 


in a short time and at small ex- 
pense without leaving your 
home or interfering with your 
occupation. A course in Short- 
Hand, Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship, English and [athemat- 
ics will make you independent. 
This we guarantee. Booklet, 
10 cents. Circular free. 
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$ Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- $ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


pane | ot en per treatment. Dr. Sykes | 


thousands since, and will cure you. Send for 
the best book 
Mailed free. 
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CATARRH 
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1870 and the treatment has $ 
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on catarrh ever published. 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Station B, W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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h THE PATHFINDER, 


ons national news rovers for teacher, ad 


fi enti con aes the O ONLY CU a 
Liv worthy of the name. The ch 
its standard published. Fresh f 
Rein’ ’s Capital every week of the yéar It oa the 
vENS. the whole world’s NEWS with the most 
careful regard for cleanness of matter and man- 
ner, clearness, conciseness, accuracy and com- 
Focal of statement, t, judicious aga ge Po 
ical classification, im a It deals 
‘ACTS not in opinions. tes both sides. It 
eae to cover all the significant views—political, 
legislative, industrial, educational, religious, 
iiterary, scientific, artistic. ete. Not merely a 
lew topics taken at random and not reprinted 
editorials of wy By A time saver—not a 
time killer. every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathfinder 8 months at the introduction 
rate. Compareit with others and then decide 
whether you can afford tomissacopy. $layear. 
5 cents a month in clubs to one address. Agents 
wanted in every a community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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HELMBOLD’S 
SELLY OF GLYCERINE AND HIS 


For Chapped Hands and Lips. 






A Positive Cure for CHAPPED HanpDs and Lips,and 
all unpleasant conditions of the SKIN of like charac- 
ter, restoring its freshness and purity. For RouGH 
AND HARD SKIN it is a certain cure,Softening,Clean- 
sing, Purifying and Renewing a healthy action. 

YOUNG LADIES 


who are afflicted with disagreeable .Pimples on the 
Face, by 

Helmbold’s Jelly of Glycerine and Roses 
will fee them e: removed, leaving the Skin 
Soft an inal Beautiful Gentlemen will find it invaluable 
~_— ee o~ ving. Beware of nal 33 cen tae no other. 
y mai cents in — 
A. LH HEL 


P.O. Box 883 ee iiadciohia, Pa. 











‘Just the book for all who wish to 
prepare for a Civil Service Examin- 
ation. 


Price 50 cents. 
Postage 5 cents. 
sax This book FREE to any one 
who will send fifty cents for one 
new subscriber and 10 cents addi- 
tional. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Velvet Cream porciting. THE COMPLEXION 


the removal of Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, 
Tea, Sunburn and Sallowness, Absolutely harm- 
less, Imparting the freshness of 
skin. Try it and be convinced. Send for circular. 
Expressed, prepaid, upon rag of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, by mail, 1 
¢. A. a, & 00., “Haat, Chemists, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S, a 
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BY ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. - 





Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower 
The people said, a weed. 


To and fro they went 
Thro’ my garden-bower 
And muttering discontent 
Cursed me and my flower. 


Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light, 
But thieves from.o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night. 


Sow’d it far and wide 
By every town and tower. 
-Till all the people cried, 
“Splendid is the flower.” 


Read my little fable: 
He that runs may read. 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 
. :And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed ; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 


—_~-ge___—_—__ 
The Home-Made Quilt. 


BY MARIAN W. O. BROWN. 








The colors now are faded, 
Pieced in a Rising Sun ; 

And though I’ve many others, 
This is the dearest one. 


-For many of the blocks, child, 
Bring back to memory dear, 
The face and form of loved ones, 
Lain dead for many a year. : 


This block here in the cénter; 
This piece of soft dove-gray, 
Is like my mother’s dress, child, 

She wore on her wedding day. 


And then, again, she wore it 
When we laid her away to rest 

Till the dawn of the resurrection, 
Her hands crossed on her breast. 


And this block in the corner, 
Is like my sister’s gown ; 

And that is like her daughter’s, 
That piece of green and brown. 


And that right over there, child, 
That block of white and red, 
Is like a gown of Esther’s, 
She and her child are dead. 


And that is cousin Mary’s, 
And this is baby’s dress— 

The little one I lost, child, 
Your mother’s sister, Bess ; 


And do you wonder now, child, 
And think me very queer 

Because I prize this odd old quilt, 
So full of memories dear? 


—$-2@e—___ 
A Word as to Boys. 





Mothers, says an exchange, train your 
boys to be neat in the house. They 


-}and keep their hats and coats in their 
| proper places. 


Teach them this habit, 
and you will save many annoyances,and 
you will also do a kindness tothe boys 
by teaching them neatness and self- 
respect. 

Boys, as well as girls, should be taught 
to help in the house. How often we 
have been disgusted to see that the girls 
are made to help at the housework while 
the boys are allowed to play checkers or 
sit at the fire toasting their toes. 

A boy can helpclear away after a meal, 
sweep the floor, polish the stove, or 


wash the dishes, just as effectively as a 


girl. He, asa rule, is stronger. 

He will love his home more,and when 
he becomes a man and hasa home of 
his own he will respect his wife all the 
more for having been taught to respect 
his mother and sisters. 





Suggested Change in Calendar. 





It is suggested that on January 1, 1900, 
a new division of the year into thirteen 
months be instituted. If sucha division 
were made the first twelve months would 
have twenty-eight days, or four weeks 
each, and the new month twenty-nine 
days, to make 365, and thirty in leap 
year. Afterafew days there would be 
no need to refer to calendars,as the same 


-|day of the week would have the same 


date through the year. If January Ist 
were, say Monday, every Monday would 
be the Ist, 8th, 15th, and 22d; every 
Tuesday, the 2d, 9th, 16th, and 23d, and 
so on through the year. The change of 
the moon would be on about-the same 
dates through the year, and many cal- 
culations, like interest,dates of maturing 
notes, Easter and many other important 
dates would be simplified. Although 
the present generation would have to 
figure new dates for birthdays and all 


_|legal holidays except New Year would 


be on different dates, yet the gain. would 
be more than the loss, as. that would be 
permanent and the objections trifling.— 
Scientific American. 
+= 
The Decoration of the School- 
Room. 








The practice of hanging pictures in the 
schoolrooms began long ago, but it is 
only recently that sufficient consideration 
has been given to the choice of subjects 
and it is now assuming proper education- 
al function. 

-It is manifest that pictures of American 


‘| historical charaeters.and events are es- 


pecially suited for schools, by their pres- 
ence being object lessons of great value 
to the children. . The first picture that 
should go on the schoolroom wall is an 
accurate likeness of Washington. 

Does a portrait of Washington hang i in 
your schoolroom ? 

If not, you should have it there before 
the 22d < February. 

If you have one, then add others of 
the ‘Makers of our Nation.” 

After you have done this it will be 
well to consider what is next most suit- 
able for the schoolroom wall. 

Write to A. W. Elson & Co., Boston, 
for descriptive pamphlet free, containing 








should be taught to look after themselves 


suggestions for schoolroom decoration. 


BY IIAIL. Three lessons free. 


SHORTHAND Kerst College, Corning, N. Y. 


" ‘THE BEST INK MADK, 
Send ‘10 cents for sample pint by mail 
paid. Handy Package Dye Co., Massena, N. Y. 


AGENT’. “T am making $10 to $12 
day selling Mackintosh Dress 
Skirts, New style Dress Shields and other new > 
Big 


roof and catalog best sellers FRE 
SUPPLY CO., $118 FOREST AVE., € CHICAGO. 








Send for 
profits. LAD. 


BOYS AND GIRLS zs. 


and we will tell you how ; no fi... ph, 
N. 1. STAYNER & co., Providene,R. I. 
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 -SPEAKERS— 

For Home and School. 

New Oatalogues FREE, 
Dr Wrrr, Rose St., N.Y. 

—DIALOGUES- 


A POSTAL CARD 


ToC. W. BROWN PUB. CO., Sr. Louis, will bring 
to you catalogues of the best Teachers’ books, by the 
author of BROWN’s QUESTION BooK, 


I HAVE 


50,000 BOOKS 
I WANT TO SELL THEM! 


Books of every description, mostly new, man; 
second hand. The prices will astound you! 
will mail you my “oo two catalogs FRE 
The Book Shop, 169 Madison St., Chicago, 


BEAUTIFUL RINGS FREE! 


Bes Sn Jake a 
Gol = ut Dh anise 
~ a vINDESTRUCTIA TAMP WICKS Ped 
5c. each. Itis an casy matter to sell 20 in 2 
4 hours as they are needed in every lamp. Re- 
quire no trimming; never burn out; no ae 
or soot to discolor chimney. Send your 
arid address and we will mail wicks, 7 peatpaide 
You sell them and remit us the $1.00 and we wil mail you the ring. 
FIBRE WICK COMPANY, Monrciare, Naw Jzaasr, 


FREE 
TO. BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair u 
a bald head, stop fal “1 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Address, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
° 
Dept. A.R, Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


It Unprofitably Employed. Salary Guaranteed. 
The undersigned have a line of prt Pe libraries 
for towns and villages which solicitors can handle 
with very large profit. - 2000 clubs have been estab- 
= | the past ten years. The work is not 
a Se le but possesses even a fascination for 
one usiasts. Representatives make as high as $2000.00 
ayear. Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 
anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
lars, H, Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, I. 
































We Cure 
SICK HEADACHE 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful po who have 


been ont We send you the Medicine free 
and post- We take all risks. Write to-day 
Address SaYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Yrk. 








FATE 


ville, Pa. writes: 
«“T made the remedy 
athome scvording to your directions 
and have LOST 7 $5 ibs. since using LY I 
think it is the aamphent and grandest remedy {0 
the world to reduce superfluous fat,” It is pure- 
7 and many can easily prepare 
it at home at little expense. Nostarving. 
Nosickness. Send 4cv-nts for asample box 









and full particulars in a plain envelope. 
HALL &CQ, » Drawer, St. Louis,Mo 





TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Serolls, Panels, Landscapes, J uveniles, Birds, Ships, etc, 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4%4 inches, 8¢;+3'4 x514 12c;-414 x6}4 20¢; 

54x74 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
| Farces, Entertainme nts, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
| Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit, Pe orfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, ete., free, 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


| A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA, 
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F. 8. Frost, President, Hi. G. GARDNER, Sec, 
H. A. Lawk&.CE, Vice-Pres. and Treas, _ 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Colors, Drawing Papers, Blue Process Pa- 
per, T-Squares, Scales, Curves, Tri- 
angles, and ail kinds of Archi- 
tect’s and Engineer’s 
Supplies, 


Artists’ Materials and Picture Frames ; 


Is AT 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
37 Cornhill, Boston, [ass. 
4@-New Catalogue Free on Application. 


e 


!School Books —_. 
! “To Burn’?! 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
- have more school books than you } 
= need do not burn them for you can ;3 
sell them to us for cash, or trade 3 
them for books you want. A postal 
¢ will get information if addressed to ; 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


= 106-108-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO = 
(Bus. Estab. Lbesarioeenge o_o 


eas rv" ‘vy aaa aaa. 
+ + i ve vee 
























A FROG ertr‘s 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp 





Susie’s Record. 





‘“‘Mamma,”’ said seven-years-old Fran- 
ces, as she burst in from school. 

‘*What is it, sweetheart ?’’ asked mam- 
ma, as she kissed the ruby lips. 

‘*You know in ourschool if one scholar 
can’t answer a question, and the next 
one can, the one who answers goes up 
and the one who can’t answer goes 
own.” 

“Why, that isthe way we did when 
mamma was a little girl and -went to 
school.”’ 

“Ts it?” 

‘*Yes, I suppose you are trapped pretty 
often, Frances ?”’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’’ replied the truthful 
little girl. ‘‘I was trapped this morn- 
ing.” 

‘“‘Who went up into your place? 

‘Freddie Trotter.’’ 

“T should think Freddie wouldn’t be 


= | able to trap you very often. He is only 


six and one-half while you are past 


% | seven.” 
*Yes’m. Say, mamma!’ 
“Well?” 
“You know Susie Briggs ?’’ 
**Yes.’? 


‘‘T never saw her trapped even once.’’ 

*Didn’t you?” 

“No. ” 

“Isn’t that nice? Don’t you wish you 
knew your lessons that ahs ? Don’t you 
| wish you were never trapped, like Susie 

Briggs So 

“‘No’m. You see, mamma, Susie has 
been clear at the bottom of the class ever 
since I’ve been going to school.”’ 





By S. C. HANSON. Nearly 
One Quarter of a [iillion of 
These Books have Been Sold. 


SCHOOL MUSIC 








Their success is Phenomenal because aivand the Mclodice Captivating. Music 
Books Published. The words are R: and the Capti They 
completely charm every school into which they are introduced. The list is ows : 





pp, manilla core 15¢ pet COPY or $1.65 per doz. sah germ SILVERY 


NOTES (a book to follow Merry Melodies) 43 pp’, manila pavers, 15 cts. 50 per d 
Ww Cc r or $1 r 
Gack ntroducing the hovel Key or Guide to the Artof ‘Reading and. Sing. 


prob nlite Musi "lea So Be - covers ; 118 
n ic, 
per doz. net or $3.60 Pe (RY AND CALISTHENIC SON 

lendid Motion Calisthenic songs nk 3) ye sg oa A 

mary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per GOLDEN GLEES, Th 
Big chool Song Book iat ost. 178 pages Pot the iiphtest ond Best Music Written by the leading 
musical authors in the U. 8. without an equal, 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $8.60 
Ser doz. net, or $4.20 prepaid. 

ssaumintenamtiiea ane rane cn tien ‘We guarantee them as recommended, 

O FREE BOOKS. Send price im fall for samples. A copy each of the above five 
books will be sent on receipt of $1525. 
Other Publications Columbian School Re; Cards. The most complete published, $1.00 
tT 
“Sewin 


per 100. Also “Something to Speak” 10c per copy. 
as t M j “The old Nest”? (Commencement Song and Chorus) 85 cents. ig, th 
Cet MUSIC. — ares " (Sacred Song and Chorus) 85 cents, “Bruder Eben Cotch a Coon" (A 
ae Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘Willies Wooing” ( tender Love Song.and Chorus) 
All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Etc. 


Address S. C. HANSON & CO., s¢f004 puss 
Williamsport, Ind. 





: A Strong Team. ; 
Fathinder (week etio:  All For $1.30, } 


Pathfinder (week]} y) 
Educatio' Independent (weekly) Price +s 50. 
With these three publications, you have, in the INSTRUCTOR the best $ 
in methods, in the PATHFINDER the best in Current Topics, in the 
3 EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT the best in Supplementary Reading, 2 
and all for the small sum of $1.30, if ordered through 


| NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, : . Dansville, N. Y. j 
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Chamber's Encyclopedia. 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 
bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Get Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or ifa subscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
all charges paid, at once. 

Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to NorMAL Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We GuaRANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 
spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 
a work costing $75.00. 


Dansville, N, Y. 
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Learn Telegraphy| 


Railroad and Commercial Service 


Ye wan! y> 
HH Write at once for 
Positions Guaranteed, svi'.si.c, 
Hicks le, Ohio. 





Beautiful Crystals For the Asking 


I will send post-paid, to any address, a sample of 
the wonderful Carborundum Crystals; no collection 
complete without a good specimen. Large clusters, 
color of the rainbow, 25c to $5.00 each; also fine 
specimens of the new metal, Aluminum, in pieces 
suitable for cabinet, 25c. Write for particulars. 

W. C. Clark, 9 West Falls St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


WANTED, American Temperance Life of 
New York City is A Company 


of Preferred Risks. Biz Saving. One teacher 

wrote over $100,000 in 60 days. Write to-day. 

E. S. MARVIN, Agency Sup’t, 
Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Trees, Plants and Vines, 


Peach Trees $4 per 100, Plums $6, Apples $4. 
Headquarters for the Red Jacket Gooseberry and 
Early Ohio Grape Vine. Send for my Catalogue 
of Fresh Dug Trees at wholesale prices. Address 
W. C. Bryant, Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 

Entitled 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET 2s 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover , with’ excellent 
ggg of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 
n, Sen tpaid, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teachers to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
ve to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
klet at the low price of 40c. per dozen 

copies. Address, M.C. BURKEL 

479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


HAIR 0 N THE 

send for new ONTH E FAGE 

er ban epg pe n) or peers 
ndenceconfidentialin sealed 

Mrs. ‘i. N. PERRY, 3. rk. te 


» B-39, Oak Park, 





We will furnish you employ- 
ment for your evenings and va- 
cations by which you can dou- 
ble your present income. The 














Exceptional, The Teacher’s ElDorado. 


Send 2c. stamp for particulars, increasing Teachers 
salaries 3, 5 or 10 times. r cent. discount to 
ministers an hers, WITHAL 


’ HER 
CO., Bourse Bld’g, Philadelphia. 


$100 
GOLD 





Are you a smart speller? 
We give $100 away in prizes 
to\those able to make the 
largest list of words from the 
word RESPONSIBLE. You 
can make at least twenty, 
we believe, and if you can 
you will geta present any 
way, and ifyour list is the 
largest you will get $40.00 in 
cash. Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words in 
the English language. Do 
not use any letters ina word 
more times than it appears 
in RESPONSIBLE. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
onlyonce. Useany diction- 
ary, and we allow to be 
counted proper nouns, pro- 
nouns, prefixes,suffixes,any 
legitimate word. 
way: Resp »TeSp ’ 
pope, rip, sop, see, sin, sip, 
soft,sob, sole,etc. Use these 
words. The publisher of 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
will give away, April 10, the 
sum of $100, divided inte 25 
prizes for the largest list of 
words as above, $40 to the 


: A , | — making the largest 
ist ; $10 for the second lar- 


gest; $5 each for the five next largest list ; $3 for the 
next largest, and $1 foreach ofthe next13 largest 
lists. We want 
this reason we offer these premiums. 
extra charge for the privilege of entering this word- 
build contest, but it is necessary to send us 2% 
cents, silver or stamps, for which we willsend you 
our handsome illustrated 28- magazine for six 
months, and when you send the 25cents, we will 
mail you the same day we receive it,a handsome 
icture entitled **The Forest Sanctuary,” 17x24 
inches, a beautiful present. You will say this offer 
is the greatest you have ever had. Send your list at 
once. If you win a prize your name will be published 
in our May issue. Address THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 
Augusta, Main 


thi, 











ou to know our paper, and it 1 for 
e make no 


e, or 113 Nassau Street, New York City. 


This is the. 


If We Had But a Day. 





We should fill the hours with sweetest 
things 
If we had but a day ; 
We should drink alone at the purest 
springs 
In our upward way ; 
We should love with a lifetime’s love in 
an hour, 
If the hours were few ; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for 
fresher power 
To be and to do. 


We should guide our wayward or wearied 
wills 
By the clearest light ; 
We should keep our eyes on the heavenly 
hills, 
If they lay in sight ; 
We should trample the pride and the 
discontent 
Beneath our feet ; 
We should take whatever a good God 
sent 
With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in weak 
regret 
If the day were but one; 
If what we remember and what we 
forget 
Went out with the sun, 
We should be from our clamorous selves 
set free 
To work or pray ; 
And to be what our Father would have 
us to be, 
If we had but a day. 
—M. L. Dickinson. 
—— —_o_—— 
Resolve, resolve ! and to be men aspire. 
Exert that noblest privilege, alone 
Here to mankind indulged; control de- 
sire : 
Let god-like Reason,from his sovereign 
throne, 
Speak the commanding word, “I will,”’ 
and it is done. 
—Thomson. 





—~- apo 
Deafness Cannot be Cured. 


by local application, as they cannot reach the 
dise portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflam- 
ed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed deafness 
is the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will =e One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 


culars, free. 
R F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75c. : 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 


———_-2@-+—__ 
Teachers, Learn Shorthand. 


Send for cir- 





I have more a for competent 
teachers of Shorthand than I have pupils 
competent to fill such positions. P have 
two positions now wanting such help. 
Send for circular and free lessons to W. 
G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
————_+>-e____—_- 


Learn to Write Well. 





You can do this for a small sum by 
taking lessons of my Penman by Mail. 
Write W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 











Stop! Women, 


a And Consider the All-Important Fact, 












That in addressing Mrs. Pinkham you are con. 
fiding your private ills to a woman—a woman 
whose experience in treating woman’s 
diseases is greater than that of any liv- 
ing physician—male or female. 

You can talk freely to a woman 
when it is revolting to relate your 
private troubles to a man—besides, 
aman does not understand—simply 
because he is a man. 

Many women suffer in silence and 





Pi 


CS 














\ \ drift along from bad to worse, know- 
= Y ing full well that they ought to have 
immediate assistance, but a natural 
' and probably examinations of even 
: their family physician. It isunneces- 
(| _ sary. Without money or price you 

| can consult a woman, whose 

knowledge from actual experi- 

ence is greater than any local 

the same spirit: 
MRS. PINKHAM’S STANDING INVITATION. 

Women suffering from any form of female weakness are invited to promptly 
communicate with Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. All letters are received, 
opened, read and answered by women only. A woman can freely talk of her 
private illness to a woman; thus has been established the eternal confidence be 
than possible that she has gained the very knowledge that will help your 
case. She asks nothing in return except your good-will, and her advice has 
relieved thousands. Surely any woman, rich or poor, is very foolish if she does 
not take advantage of this generous offer of assistance.—Lydia E. Pinkham 
Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass 

Take a Combination -Case of the 
68 ‘ 
Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory 

CASE CONTAINS ... to family. 

100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


\ ¥ 
, 
. modesty impels them to shrink from 
Ue physician. The following invi- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of America which has never been broken. 
LARKIN SOAP 
Af changes in contents desired, write. 


é y 
exposing themselves to the questions 
—_ , 
tation is freely offered; accept it in 
Out of the vast volume of experience which she has to draw from, it is more 
$6 wv A 
and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 






Either Premium.is worth . $10.00 
Both ifatretail . . . $20.00 / 





You get the Prembas Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


*The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. and Nov. 

The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 
Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they 
also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they 
promise. 

Norr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 





DO yO Write for our new book, The Origin of Stammering, by GEO. ANDREW 
leather, with testimonials 


that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above .— 
Ed. Normat Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
LEWIS (who stammered for more than go years). A Practical Trea on the _ 
rection of Speech Defects, with original illustrations by the space Mil a severe Fo 
mmering. 
A of the above book, 
neatly Load in imitation sof 
id full parti- 
Batt cuthag eaten! 
sent postpaid to any address. 
Tue Lewis SoHooL FoR 
STaMMEEERA, 41 A 
St. Detroit, Mich. 
LEARN RETOUCHING WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
and PHOTOGRAPHY. Pleasant, profitable and | Announcements, ete., script, $4 per 100. Cards 
permaneut business ; catalog free. Mdeegnes! — = 10 cents adozen. Agents Wanted. 
——. °” CSCC Cc. E. DUPREE, - Chandlers Valley, Pa. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








GYMNASTICS. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15. 





“Right foot right bend,” etc.. Then take 
‘ ‘A. ” 
9. ABC “Mark time, mark!’ “Class 

halt ! (one-two. )”’ 

The left foot is ad- 
vanced about half its 
length and is then re- 
placed, where u pon 
the right foot ex- 
ecutes the same move- 
ment, and this march- 
ing without progres- 
sion is continued un- 
til the command 
halt’? when the 
teacher and class 
count aloud ‘“one- 
two.’’ The feet are 
promptly stopped at 
the second count. 
“Arms sideways, raise! sink’’! 





FIG. VI. 


10. A*. 


etc. 
Deep breathing. The exercise istaken 


slowly in time with the breathing. Or 
say, ‘‘inhale’’ and “exhale’’ instead of 
“raise”? and “sink.” 

B. “Hands. turn /’’ — “Arms. upward 
raise!’ “Sideways sink / ‘‘inhale !’’ ‘ex- 
hale !’’ 

C. “Heels raise/’’ ‘Arms and heels 
sink P’ “Raise lf’ etc., “inhale!’’ “‘ex- 
hale!’’ 


The Honest Old Toad. 





O, a queer little chap is the honest old 
toad. 


A funny old fellow is he ; 
Living under the stone by the side of the 
road, 
*Neath the shade of the old willow 
tree. 
He is dressed all in brown, 
From his toes to his crown, 
Save his breast that is silvery white ; 
He takes a long nap in the heat of the 
day, 
And wakes in the cool dewy night. 
“Yap, yap,” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog ; 
But the toad he says never a word. 


.When winter draws near, Mr. Toad goes 
to bed, 

And sleeps just as sound as a top. 

But when May blossoms follow the soft 
April showers, 

He comes out with a skip, jump and 
hop. 

He changes his dress 

Only ouce, I confess, 

Every spring, and his old worn-out 
coat, 

With trousers and waistcoat he rolls in a 
ball, 

And stuffs the whole thing down his 
throat. 

“‘K-rruk k-rruk,’’ says the frog 
From his home in the bog ; 
But the toad he says never a word. 


His legs they are long, and he leaps 








when he walks, 
Outstepping us all at a bound. 
He wears both his eyes on the top of his 
head 
Queer place for one’s eyes to be found ! 
You may think him a fright, 
And of course you are right, 
But his ugliness I will defend, 
For he lives on the bugs that destroy the 
sweet flowers, 
He’s the gardner’s helper and friend. 
“Yaup, yaup,”’ says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word. 
—Exchange. 


———————~@ao—_——— 


My Country. 





I love the land that gave me birth, 
A land so fair to see, 

To me the dearest spot on earth, 
The land of liberty. 


I love to hear the joyful strain, 
That rolls from sea to sea, 

Echoed from every hill and plain— 
The anthem of the free. 


Praise to the honored men who died, 
Freedom and right to save— 

The nation’s joy, the nation’s pride— 
For us their lives they gave. 


Long o’er the glorious land they loved 
The loyal and the brave— 
May freedom rule, of God approved, 
And peace her banner wave. 
By the author of ‘‘America.”’ 





—_—— 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





This preparation by its action in 
promoting digestion, and as a nerve 
food, tends to prevent and alleviate 
the headache arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach, or that of a ner- 
vous origin. 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
Says: 


“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 











Why not Own a School Library? 


Our Hawthorne Certificates, which we send you 
free, will enable your pupils to secure a library at 
this season with very little effort, and will be a 


lasting pleasure and benefit, besides 
the parents in your work and school. 
Try it. 


Yankee Grit. 


EpvucaTIoNAL PuBLisHIne Co., 


Gentlemen :—Please forward at once via Adams Ex- 


. sop’s Fables 

Grimm’s Tales 

. Am. Hist. Stories. Vol. I. 
Am. Hist, Stories Vol. II. 
Am. Hist. Stories Vol. III. 
Am. Hist. Stories Vol. IV. 

. Stories of Columbus 

Stories of Industry Vol. I. . 
. Stories of Industry Vol. II. 


interesting 


. Little Flower Folks Vol. I. 
. Little Flower Folks Vol. II. 
. The Great West 


PE Ssexegueepe 


& 


LIBRARY A—$10.00. 


. Ethics; Sto. for Home & School . 


bd 
—] 
8 


. sop’s Fables. Vol. II. Illus. Bds. . . -$ 
Some of our Friends, Illus. Bds. ‘ .. ° 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature. Illus. Bds. 
Stories from Garden and Field. Illus. Bds. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. Illus. Bds. 
. Stories of Colonial Children. Illus. Cloth 

Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. III. Bds. 
Legends of Norseland. Illus. Bds. é 
. Stories of Old Germany. Illus. 
. Gulliver’s Travels. Illus. Bds. 
. Arabian Nights. Illus. Bds. 
. Robinson Crusoe. Illus. Bds. . 
. Swiss Family Robinson. Illus. Bds. 


press Co. to Port Washington, charges prepaid, one 
Choice Library of thirty volumes, for which I agree to 
remit you ten dollars ($10.00) on receiving the books. 

Some time ago, by request, you sent me one hun- 
dred ‘‘Hawthorne Library Certificates,’’ which I dis- 
tributed among my pupils. We had no Library in the 
school and the children were very anxious to have the 
books you advertised, but though they worked hard to 
sell the certificates they could not dispose of many of 
them in that way. We were determined to have the 
Library, however, and gave an entertainment, selling 
the certificates as tickets; by this means the money 
was raised and the children are anxiously looking for- 
ward to the coming of the books. 

Marrua SHUGAERT, 


: Port Washington, Ohio. 
Send for certificates to 





14. Cortes and Montezuma . . 

15. Pizarro; Conquest of Peru 

16. Stories of Massachusetts . 

17. Geography for Young Folks . 

18. Storyland of Stars 

19. Stories from Animal Land 

20. Our Fatherland Cloth 

21. Stories of Australasia 

22. StoriesofIndia . 

23. Stories of China 

24. Stories of Northern Europe 

25. Nature’s Stories Vol. I. 

26. Nature’s Stories Vol. II. 

27. Patriotism . ‘ 

28. Choice Selections Northend 

29. Sto. from Shakespeare Vol. I. 

30. Sto. from Shakespeare Vol. II. 
Total List Price in Boards and Cloth, $11.84 


s@p-A Full Cloth Set of Either Library for $15.00. 


SERESESESSESSSEEBBBEBESEERERRES: 


SERSERERRESSSSSRERREBepseeeepe 





. Dickens’ Little Nell. Bds. 

. Dickens’ Dombey & Son. Bds. 

Scott's Talisman. Illus. Bds. : 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Illus. Bds. 
Pictures from English Literature. Illus. Cloth 
Sketches of American Authors. I. Illus. Bds. 
Sketches of American Authors. II. Illus. Bds. . 
English and American Literature. Illus. Cloth 
Stories of Great Men. Illus. Bds. 

DeSoto and LaSalle. Illus. Bds. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. Cloth 

Stories of England. Illus.’ Bds. 

Poetry of Flowerland. Cloth ‘ : ; 
Pratt’s Stories from Shakespeare. Vol. III. Cloth 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Cloth * A 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Cloth 

Irving’s Sketch Book. Cloth. 


LIBRARY B—$I2.00. 


SSsususs ess Bees sese esses eeRER 


Bel, 
slals 


Price to Libraries and Schools, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


—_ 


50 Broomfield Street, Boston. 
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FREE until June Ist. 


We direct special attention to the following remark- 
able statements ; 


Dear Madame :— 

Yours to hand. I rec 
ommend the Moore treat- 
ment because I have tried 
it, and know it tobe just 

t he says itis. I was 
cured by it, and have re- 
mained so eight years; 
have known of many oth- 
ers being cured a. very 
worst cases. means 
getit. Yours is truly 


EUREKA avdiieax ARK,, 


24, 1894. 
Thea above isa letter writ- 
ja ay owns Petal 
to Mrs. w. E . Watson, New maibion N Y. * 





Five years ago I had measels 
which caused two fy and one 
a in the frontal —_ ity and one 

nm: 


result ofclearing my throat was 
annoyance to a ol and a 
— the leastsinging would 
produce hoarseness. Since using # 
Aerial Medication seldom — s 
trouble with head or throat, 
sing all I wish, and preach wise every Sunday with- 
out inconvenience. I believe this treatment is all 
that is claimed for it, and do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it. REv. CB. SEELEY, Kirkland, Wash. 


Deaf 40 Years. 


Am 58 years old, had catarrh in 
a@ very bad form 40 years, which 
greatly affected my eyes, almost 
entirely destroyed my hearing, 
was confined to the } = @ great 
portion of the time, and coughed 
almost continually. Used Aerial 
Medication in ’94, which fully re- 
stored my hearing }; my eyes are 
welland Iam entirely cured of 
catarrh ; can work and feel bet- 
: ter than I have for forty years. 
JOHN GARRIS, 
Flatbrookville, N. J. 


See special free offer below. 


I had catarrh 21 years, was deaf 
eighteen years, could not hear 
common conversation,had roaring 
in ears, dreadful headach 
offensive discharge, 
a and eyes so — could 

see to read. sed Aerial 
Medication in PF fase prs ped the 
roaring and 
fully ae my hearing 
and for over four years my hearing 
nm perfect and am entirely 

free from Ca 


JANE P. BasrTIc, Shelby, N. C. 


Deaf 25 Years. 











For many a a from 
Catarrh, which 


selects — Py holding my ear 

inst ha@ tried every 
known ae and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. Eobtained 
Aerial Medication, and in three 
weeks my hearing began to im- 
prove, and now Ican hear com- 
mon conversation across a room ; 
can heara clock strike inan ad- 
joining room, 30 feet away. I 
think I am entirely cured, and 
my abeine permanently restored. 

EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kas. 





I took Catarrh in 1862. Grew 
worse for over thirty years, suf 
fered untold misery with head 
aches, attacks would come on 
every two or three weeks and last 
about three days, then the a 
ing would break and run 
matter ; green scabs would oon 
hearing and memory became very 
much im . Since using 
Aerial Medication four months in 















throat and intense headaches en- 


memory restored, 
5c. CARRITHERS, Riverton, Ala. 


tirely cured. 


Medicine for Three Month’s Treatment Free 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that Aerial Medication will cure Deafness, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, fora 
short time, send Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address, 


J. H. Moore,M. D.,Dept. A., 18 Cincinnati,0. 
N. B.—This offer will expire June 1, ’97, 


The Lost Kiss. 





I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on : ‘‘Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who’d understand ?” 


But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in the 


hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 
Cry up to me over it all. 


So I gathered it up—where was broken 
The tear-faded thread of my theme, 
Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 

A fairy broke in on my dream, 
A little inquisitive fairy— 
My own little girl, with the gold 
Of the sun in her hair, and the dewy 
Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 


*T was the dear little girl I had scolded 
“For was it a moment like this,’’ 
I said, ‘‘when she knew I was busy 
To come romping in for a kiss ?” 
Come rowdying up from her mother, 
And clamoring there at my knee, 
For ‘‘one ’ittle kiss for my dolly, 
And one ’ittle uzzer for me !”’ 


God pity the heart that repelled her, 
And the cold hand that turned her 
away ! 
And take from the lips that denied her, 
This answerless prayer of to-day ! 
Take, Lord, from my mem’ry forever 
The pitiful sob of despair, 
And the patter and trip of the little bare 
feet, 
And the one piercing cry on the stair ! 


I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes 0: : ‘‘Had I words to complete it 
Who'd read it, or who’d understand ?”’ 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in the 
hall, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 
Cry up to me over it all. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
~~ po___. 
Like Washington. 





J. L. 8. 





“To be like Washington, I’ll try,” 
Said little John one day ; 

So with a hat, a sword, and gun, 
He scampered off to play. 


Another boy with eyes so blue, 
Said, ‘like Washington I’ll be ; 

I'll have fine soldiers brave and true 
And ships to sail the sea. 

“I’m going to be good and kind 
And truthful if I can ; 

Then I like Washington will be, 
When I grow to be a man.”’ 


“T’ll study hard and patient be 
As higher I ascend ; 
Nor e’er sit down and sigh and wish 
Some one their help to lend.” 
Ah, if like Washington you’d be, 
He as a model take ; 
Then like his life your life will help 
Brave, noble men to make. 
————~@ae—___——— 
A Horse’s Sagacity. 








This true incident was related to me 





by a friend, who was the small boy of the 
story : 

“From my earliest recollections my 
father was fond of horses and he usually 
kept from one to five in his stables. 


They were well cared for and in return 
he expected good service and speed. We 
had one horse, Fan, who was the pet of 
the whole family, and was considered so 
safe that I, a little fellow in kilts, was 
allowed to play around her head and 
heels without restraint. 

“One day I was playing in the yard as 
usual while old Fan was being hitched 
up. When all was ready, father jumped 
into the wagon, gathered up the reins 
and gave the word to go. But the horse 
moved nota muscle. He then lightly 
touched her with the whip; old Fan 
merely pricked up her ears but would 
not budge. Just then my father, a little 
out of patience, gave the horse a sharper 
stroke. What was his amazement to see 
Fan lower her head, carefully seize with 
her teeth a small bundle which was 
directly in front of her, gently toss it to 
one side, then start off on a brisk trot. 
As the small bundle proved to be me it 
is needless to say that after that old Fan 
was more petted than ever before.—Ex. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 ba ay in your own home and 
save $10 to 825. No one in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 

m Machine for « 


= 
ae 
sae ie by us) $8 $1.00, 618 
other styles 


i erelght. Bu bITa 
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INSURE AGAINST HEADACHE. 


For 10 «ts. (stamps) we mail a package of 
Wheat’s Harmless Headache Powders. 
Safe and Sure. Prevent if taken in time, Cure 
the worst cases. Get a package and keep 
them handy. The WHEAT DRUG CO., 


Winchester, Va. 
sadlON Gatos 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS Will 
receive design plates of « 
CLASS PINS, RINGS, ‘ 
MEDALS, ETC., by ad- | 


dressin 
HENRY C. HASKELL. 
Designer and Maker, 11 





John St., New York. ( 











ee ARCH ST.. PHILA. 


CENTRAL “omc BUREAU ae C. ie 
= The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desirable positions 
which it is asked to fill, Address 


FRED DICK, [lanager, 
Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLORADO. 


~~ 40 VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! 


Examine the List—The Books are all New, Not the Same as those Offered Last Year! 


sg Foe Dollsee this Gigantic Offer by an Old-Established and Betahte te the teat thee mow t 
rs’ Werth of Splendid Books Absolutely Free to All! During the next 
we ee determined to double the circulation of our large and handsome illustrated literary and family peper,Good Literae 
ture, and to accomplish this object, regardless of expense, we now make to the reading public of America the most a 
offer ever made by any ates » pebtiching house in the world. Good Literature is one of the most charming fam'ly papers 
published. Each number co: of 20 large pages, 80 columns (including @ bandsome colored cover), of the most delightful 
pain matter and beautiful Pipestone 3 itis filled with charming Serial and Short Stories, Sketches and Poems by the most 
authors, Useful Miscellany, Fancy Work, Household, Humorous and Juvenile Departments, etc., etc. Everybody is de- 
Tiehted: with Literature, and those who are once subscribers are always subscribers, hence for the purpose of intro- 
ducing this charming periodical into new homes we can afford to lose money upon each subscription at the Pane To secure, 
therefore, by mneener 200,000 new subscribers to Good Literature, we now make the per greg | special, li: 
nary offer : Upon receipt of only Twenty -Sve ¢ Counts in postage stamps, silver or money will serd Good nd Literature 
for for Six Months, ‘and to every subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, Forty Valuable Books, ae follows 
Wonders of the World. pte pre ats a fMustrations of | The Diamond Bracekt. A Novel. By Mre. Henry Woot, 
the most wonderful works of nature and of man. Very a Guilty or Not Guilty. A Novel. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
's Travels. The remarkable adventures of Lemuel Gul! 4 Bartered Life. A Novel. By Marion Harland. 
ver among the Lilliputians and Giants. 
Longfellow’s Poema, No one can afford to be without this collec 
tion of poems by the master of American poetry. 
Ladies’ Work. Containing directions for making many 
beautiful things for the adornment of home. IMlustrated. 
arlor Amusements. large collection of Acting Charades, Parlor 
Dramas, Shadow Pantomimes, Games, Puzzles, etc, 
_ The Aunt Kesiah h Papers. a Augusta, author of “The Rugg 











Journey. A Novel. 





funn: 
Man aah Maan Teaches the Soe method of propagating 
all the om plants, ey og WE 
fect Etiquette ; or, How to Behave in Society. 5 ome 
manual for ladies and gentlemen, me the correct rules of 
— for all occasions. 
The Standatd Letter Writer for Ladies and Gentlemen, giving plain 
for the ition of letters of every kind, 
Recitations Dialogues, humorous, dramatic and pathetic, 
including all the latest and most popular. 
Lady Valworth'’s Diamonds. A Novel. By “The Duchess.” 
A Bride from the Sea, A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme, 
The Mystery at Blackwood Grange. A Novel. By Mrs. May Agnes 
Fleming. . By Margaret Blount, 
At the World’s Mercy. A Novel. By Florence Warden. Hair, A Novel. By Annie Thomas, 
The above books are published in neat pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and they are printed from clear, 
bold, readable type on good paper. Each book contains s complete, first-class novel or other work by a well-known and popular 
author, published in the handiest and most convenient form for = and preservation. It is not a larce number of novels or 
stories bound together in one book, but forty separate and distinct books. And we agree to send to you—not one, or five, or ten, but 
the whole forty splendid books absolutely free, by mail post-paid, if you send us twenty-five cents for a six months’ subscription to GOOD 
Our regular price for these books is Ave cents each, or two dollars for the set of forty. In the catalogues of any of 
ies” or “Series” you will find the same books listed at 25 cents each, But taking them at our own lew price 
we actually give you, absolutely free, two dollars’ worth of splendid books to i induce you to become a trial subscriber to GOOD LITERA- 
TURE. These books must not be compared with the ts advertised by other parties. Each one of 
our books contains a large amount of reading matter—as much a as is usually found in # 25-cent book. This is the most gigantic, 
the most startling offer ever made by any responsible and reliable publishing house in the world. We lose money on every sub- 
scription, but this we are willing to do, because we believe that those who take advantage of this offer will become permanent 
subscribers to GOOD LITERATURE, and our profit will come in the future, This offer comes to you from one of the leading 
publishing houses in the United States—a house t! that has been established over a years, and has @ national reputation for 
honesty and reliability, It must not be pared with the fr offers of i We refer to the Mercan- 
tile Agencies and to all the leading as to our e perfect and aed Batistaction to every one 
who shall take advantage of this offer—more than that, we guarantee that ¢/ you can consrientiously eay that you are not and 
entirely satisfied, we will return your money and make you a present of books and paper. This fo a special’ tiered , good only 
until May let, 1897 ; take eavempage at it before that date. For one dollar we will send five subscriptions, with the forty books 
free to ; therefore, by get four of your neighbors to subscribe = will get your own subscription and books free, 
Address ; F. Mi, LUPTON, Publisher, 23, 25 ar4 87 Citz “all Place, Now York. 


The 

Ruthven'’s Ward. A Novel. By Florence Marryat, 
Fair but False. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme, 

The Morwick Farm Mystery. A Novel. By Wilkie Coliing 
4 Passive Crime. A Novel. By “The Duchess. 

Mary Hardwick's Rival. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood 


. By Clara ac 
Dolores, A Novel. By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
The Forcellini Rubies. A Novel. By M. T. Caldor. 
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NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR. . 








Good Night and Good Morning. 





A fair little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it 


right, m . 
And said, “Dear work, Good Night! And thought for kith and kin, 
Good Night!” And then, as a prime ingredient, 
. A plenty of work throw in. 
Such a number of rooks came over her! javor it all with essence of love 
head, 7 And a little dash of play ; 
Crying, “Caw! Caw!” as they went to|’ Teta nice old book and a glance above 
bed ; ; j Complete the well spent day. 
She said, as she watched their curious —Selected. 
flight, *+@e 
“Little black things! Good Night! When you are capable of holding at- 
Good Night!”’ tention, you are capable of having good 


The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed; 

The sheep’s “‘Bleat! Bleat!’”’ came over 
the road ; 

All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

“Good little girl! Good Night ! 


Good Night !’’ 
She did not say to the Sun, “Good 
Night !”’ 
Though she saw him there, like a ball of 
light ; 


For she knew. he had God’s time to keep, 
All over the world, and -never could 
sleep. 


The tall pink fox-glove bowed his head— 
The violets curtsied, and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And .said on her knees her favorite 
prayer. 
And while on her pillow she softly lay, 
She knew nothing more till again it was 
day ; 
And all things said to the beautiful Sun, 
“Good: Morning! Good Morning! our 
work is begun !”’ 
—Lord Houghton. 










And at New York prices, singly 77\ 
or by the dozen, may be obtained \ 

second-hand or new, any boyor = 
girl in the remotest orem ge or r any FN 
a or official anywhere 


pens new; cossgiate alphabetical 

Sree, of school books of alZ ( 

publi. 's, if you mention this ad. \ 

ARTHUR HINDS & CO. / 
Cooper Institute New York City 





S. 





Recipe for a Happy Day. 


Take a little dash of water cold 
A little ledven of prayer, 
A little bit of sunshine gold, 
Dissolved in the morning air, 
Add to your meal some merriment, 











discipline. 


Bold on instalments. Easy nt, Send 


paymen 
for catalogue at on ADDRESS 
the g log “ ce if you Ba) to obtain 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. 0. Box 668 
Washington, N. J. : 


twenty-five years. 








Longfellow = Washington = Lowell = Lincoln 





G _ Birthday Programs. ys 


Observe the Birthday Anniversaries of these great Americans in February, with appropriate exercises in 
your school. Full programs for each of these four birthdays, suited to the various grades, with recitations, 
songs, flag drills, patriotic quotations, and abundance of material to draw from for any kind of an exercise, with 
illustrations for blackboard drawing and decoration, will be given in the 


INTELLIGENCE for February Ist. ... 
s@rOrder copies of this number at once. Price 8 centseach. Address 


E. O. VAILE, Publisher, Oak Park, 1. 








Mention 






County and aot gn Oreteantricn 
f sell among friends 9 pieces of Je which we mail at our ris! 
money instead ofa a present. Say oon Uinion 


RESS ONA POSTALCARD 


Orchestrion Music Bo foot long, high, and 5-12 wi ra Gold Plated Stem Winding Watch free, 
whi nail ee Whe igh on ofa wide, ne and wesend wey or half the 
-Y. T.Co., 522 E. 116th St., New York. 









what you don’t sell, Write name 3 a Mr. or Mrs. 





Warranted 30 
thi 


jewel tsin 
le, stem wind and set watcb which you 











15 Cts. 





and 
00, If worth itpay 
nd keep it; otherwise have 
Ww. ask your 


eq' 

12.650 to $25.00. w 
Hh before you pay. Give your full name, express > ini 
address, State which wanted, indies? or gents? 8 ine 
It It you ou wunt Watch sent by mail send GB. S4 Bet ioe 
For 60 days a Gold and Platine Rolled Plate —_ 

Albert Double Pattern) Chain give! hm) by 
each Watch. ins of this etye ar are ead from — = 


red BERET Blam cae Wo woud ns prelnte for for es 
if I coula@ not 


Addieu KIRTLAND BROS. & CO, 11 Nassau St. N.Y. 














SEE YOUR NAME IN PRINT! 


Your name and 





500 gummed 
labels like me 
and maiied to 
prepaid, wit th 
sample copies 
NEw Ipkas and 
a Qc®EN for 
nly 10 cts., 
silver or stamps. These labels are ~ convenient to 
handle as a postage stamp. You can paste them on 
your books, etc., to prevent their loss; on your en- 
velopes and business aerempon ence. to insure your 
being cortectly addressed. Wri Me ibe. Address, 
New ‘Ideas, Station K a Philade iphia. 


$182 aWeek Easy, SsEst 


JNO B EAMES 
WEST BOYLESTON 
Box 43 Mass 














trouble to make $18 a easy. Write to 


t how it be 
by Send us EEE, it will willbe for your Inara 
week cay, BOTAL he PATURING COnDes 8, pDetreltpll, 











DON’T FORGET That the price you have to pay is only fifteen cents. That for this you get six 

pieces, not one. That the quality of this sheet music is the best. the 
music is sent to any address, postpaid. That all the little details are up to the standard. That the vocal 
pieces have full piano accompaniments. ‘That the mae ry pieces give the bass as well as melody. That 
this is sheet — ual to any published. Also, don’t forget to —_ your selection at once, to send 






































us the order, and your friends about this great Sheet [Music 
No. VOICE AND PIANO OR ORGAN. No. PIANO OR ORGAN. 
2. Annie’ ‘3 Love. Duet_.... + - Jos. 1. Catherine Waltzes . . . » +  « D. W. Roth. 
4. Esther's Kotaboe Slumber song . G. Mochen 3. - ubert’ nents Semnade. Transcription Fr. Liszt. 
6. Think pine of ome and Mother . A. M. Cohen, 5. Silvery Waves. Variations ... A. P. Wyman. 
8. Flossie. DZ oe eee f. Co! 7. Visions of Light Waltz . . . « « 8.G. Cook. 
10. The Sweetest Song... 2. « L. Denza. 9. Our Little Agnes Waltz . . . « « G. W. Gregoire. 
12. ‘The Bridge. ‘Words by Lanner Carew. ll. Ameries n L Ma: — - 8. G. Cook. 
14. An Outcast. CharacterSong . J. J. Fritz. a Genes Smith's arch . . 6 6 o J. T. Martin. 
16. Ben Bolt, of“ Trilby” fame .. . N. Kneass. Old Oaken Bucket. Vartations C. 'W. Durkee, 
19. 'E Dunno Where’E Are. Comic . F. Eplett. i F odae Row Dream Waltz J. Rosas. 
21. Kéep the Horseshoe pend See Door J. P. Skelly. 18 Boston Commandery, March - « « T. H. Carter. 
23. Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep J. P. Knight. 20. Frolic of thi altz . J. J. Watson. 
25. Lurline, Do You Think « or Me Now! 1. rt 22. In Hoe Signo Vinces. K.T. March H. M. Dow. 
27. Ave Maria (Cavalleria R P. Mascagni. 24. Over the Waves Wal « J. Rosas. 
28. Juanita. Ba . he See ee T.G. May. 26. Village Parade Quickstep « . T.F. Allen. 
30. Mission of a The. Song F. H. Cowen 29. S ng oe ption . C.D. Blake. 
32. Sweet Long A mo. a 1.M.Estabrook = Song of the Vo: 2 « « « « « J.J. Paderewski. 
34. By Normandie’s "Blue Hills. . . . Hi. Trotere. 33. Corn Flower fitzes o 6 © © © & C, Coote, Jr. 
36. For the Colors. . . - + +s see H. L. Wilson. 35. Black Hawk hed mod oe © © «© «© © ME. Walsh. 
38. Truetothe Last . 2... 2 ee « . Adams. 87. Battle of Waterloo . . - - + + « G. Anderson. 
Love Brer Faithful. . . . 2. eo >, Bucalossi. 39. Ruth, Esther, = 2d Marion Schott. . A. M. Cohen. 
bg Come When Soft Twilight Falls. . Schumann. 41. Crack 4 Mi » +» «© © « © © © G. Ashton, 
44. Beautiful Face of f Jenn e penote . « F, Reissmann. Year ottische. « « « « O. Kahn. 
46. That Word Was “ Ho, e W. Nutting. March Winds Galop... ..« « D. Mansfield. 
48. Little Boy Blue . . . 2... e. H.M.Estabrooke | 47. Cleveland's Second March L. C. Noles. 
Easter + Sacred. . . 2. 2 « C. Gounod. 49. Full of Ginger March , . « « W. Nutting. 
52, Mother's Cry, A... 2. +s ee P. Adriance. 51. Blue-Bird Echo Waltz . « « « M. Morrison. 
54. Musical’ Di ogue. Duet . E. M. Helmund. 53. Greeting of Spring . . « « » « » C. Schultze. 
ae ee eee L. Weiler. 55. Memorial eo eee « « L Hewitt. 
58, When the Roses ¢ are Blooming again ; 4 aly. 57. Twilight Echoes . eee . F. A. Jewell. 
@, OldGlory. Nationalair. .... Woods, 59. Weddi ing f pare ie 8 « Mendelssohn. + 
62, Your Mother's Love for You. . . kK. coppe 61. Morning Star Waltz ... +. - Zahn 
oe Vicar of Per The. Old English Son, 63. McKinle Star Tete rt March . J. W. Turn 
66. For You We Are Praying at Home fi M.Estabrooke | 65. Bells of ‘Cornevile, po uri. L. C. Elson 
68. Lovely Little Nellie Dwyer . - C.E. Casey. 67. Bryan and Sew: - - L.C. Noles 
70. Dear Heart, We're Growing Oia: > HM. Estabrooke | 69. Flirting in the Starlight Waltz . . A. de Lasaide 














Send your name, address, and FIFTEEN CENTS, stamps or silver, and we will send you tage pai 
ANY SIX of the pieces of SHEET MUSIC that you may select from this list; ANY T TWELVE of me 
pieces, Thirty cents; ANY FORTY of these pieces, $1.00. - Always order by numbers. 

Every order amounting to 30cts. or more, entitles the sender to one year’s subscrtption (50cts) free, 


to the following ; Address, 
os Pine METROPOLITAN and RURAL HOME, Box 3045, New York. 

















$106.00 _ gold to the 


sixty-one? You will e 
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YOUR OWN BICYCLE... 
RIDE It Costs You Nothing 


AGI GREAT WORD CONTEST. 
Everybody sure $250 IN CASH. 


Many Other Valuable Presents. 


NEw Ipeas, a large sixteen-page illustrated 
monthly which noe met with phenomenal success, 
seeks to extend its acquaintance among additional 
thousands, and uses this method to advertise and 

them. 'o the onl 7. will form the 
. number of wo letters as found 

the words “MY BICYCLE “vill be awarded a 
Lapby’s or GENTLEMEN’S HIGH-GRADE BICYCLE,Or, 
if preferred, a Lady’s or Gentleman’s GOLD WATCH. 
For the next best list we will pay 8 $10.00 in ts. 
For the THIRD largest list, yey will award $5.00 in 
gold. For the next FIVE, each will 4.~ FF 
and to the next twenty, thee rr of one book 
from a list of our dollar books, comprising more than 
pular authors, 


800 po: 
$150 IN SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Aside from these we offer ial prizes. Each 
person sending us CF list of twenty or more words 
will receive a special prize by return mail. These 

rizes will be Swarded along the line of music, 

ecorative art, fiction, history and novelties. State 
in your letter which you prefer. The rules to be ob- 
served, few and simple, are as follows: Do not use 
any letters more times than they appear in the 
words “My BICYCLE,” and exclude ALL PROPER 
NAMES and FOREIGN WORDS. The following are ex- 
a, of words formed : Bile, mile, cycle, mice, ice, 

me, e' 

The only other condition of the contest is that 
send 25 cents for a TRIAL six months’ calserigtien 
for NEW IpDEas, a new monthly magazine that will 
make you happier and wiser «very day for the read- 

. It contains all the important information about 
new inventions and discoveries throughout the 
world. Itisan invaluable helper to every person 
who regards life as worth living. 


The Contest Closes [March 31st. 
Prize Winners announced the following month, 


“SKILL” PRIZES. 

A number of “S<xILL”’ Prizes will be awarded 
each week, not fur the largest number of words, 
but tor the best written and most tastily arranged 
list. Am ng these prizes are a Clock, Camera, 
Artist’s Outfit, a Harmonica, and many other usefui 
and beautiful presents, 

Should several lists contain the same b 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the sale of School Supplies, Charts, 
Maps and Furniture. 





THE IicCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1237 Arch $t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULL SIZE 


Sheet 
Music }s2 


C. ROBINSON & CO., 
Station D, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


THREE OLD MAIDS, Spera* By We'd. 


pera). By W 
EN, author of ‘““MoRNING BELLS.” 


Cast of Characters: 





List Free. J ote poner 
= i Py. mple 
‘Copy right Music 
an price. 
Wilson’s Piano Method 
post free 50c. 


Fernando’s Mandolin 
Method, Monarch Guitar 
Do., Coes — Do. by 








FANNIE, - Soprano] PRINCE, - Tenor 
KATE, - Mezzo Soprano| HARRY - -_ Tenor 
MapGe - - Alto|Sator - Buffo Tenor 





CHORUS OF MEN—Ist and 2d Bass, 1st and 2d Tenor 
Price, $3.60 per dozen. Single copy, 35 cents. 
The W. W. Whitney Co., Publishers, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Ladies Who Desire a Beautiful Figure 


. S. A. CORSETS. 
Self-Adjusting, New System of 
Lacing used in our goods only. 
Rust- f Steels, 
Vegeoghatte Sides. 
Fit Guaranteed. 
Thousands ‘of Testimonials. 


Agents Wanted acscrinive 
The Seif-Adjusting Corset Co., 








WEA, 





0 
words, preference will be given those first received. 
The words of each list must be numbered and writ- 
ten on one side of sheet only. Use any dictionary. 
Send your list at once. Additional words, if you are 
able to find y's may be added to your original ~ 


up to the date the contest cléses, This is a gra’ 
opportunity for all. Address) NEW IDEAS, 
Station K. 25, permeates Pa. 





Rochester, N.Y. 
SEND bee F 
OLD BOOKS 8°? stamp For 
A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., Bt-Louis, Mo. 
Visitin, 


Cards. Script fol 
25 DEXTER LELAND, Westboro, M 10C. 
4#@-Agents wanted to sell Electric "Reflectors. 
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(TREES | 


Fruit and Ornamental 





WHY NOT PLANT IN THE FALL 


» 

] 
and gain nearly a year? With well ripened stock ? 
fall plantng issafor than spring. ; 
» 

» 

» 

} 


Send an new illustrated 
free on application. 
Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


a 


HEN WHY DELAY ? 
Catalogue mailed 
Estab. 1869. 150 acres. 
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So ooo ~N 
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S00IN GOLD GIVEN _ 





pauate bank list has received prizes, and all tes! 







this contest you sr you ave sure of getting the money to testy 
contests 

1d like to publish the names an 
poblish, however the. names and ad 


Viliages 
Rutland, 


given away 


POE 





ifarion, Mg 
ort e38 00 Ms. 


$500 
GOLD 


ell, 137 
Hi, Bart 


FREE 





ve had a number, of word contests in the ‘yt end prizes have been awarded fairly. 


$800, since 
d addresses of all the o winners bat ne it would take 
dresses of oe winners of first prizes 

h st., New 
1 West, A aN pid, 


uare d f Mr. Pl r. ri coring 

ealing of Mr. Plummer. In en 

lst entities you, We first adopted these = 
word epatests, to 





your ist 


are BEzes 0. oe ttes ot on 
Nov: s00b-Mrs. 
‘This is 











6 i Prizes, aes $500; 
a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. Ing ut ee ak 


Soe painee. gio tah. F Here is our | x 
fotters in Tn Te UGTION TY You, can make twenty 


~ yh ve feel sure, | — if you do 
any letter more 


Vv 
t' than it appears ruage t Englis Words spelled alike, bt L with different 
peng <=, > — Use ny Jangruage ox0e P. arals, pronouns a verbs, adverbs prefixes, 
suffixes, gan bose 08, BEG ver nouns allowed. hat is a legit will be allowed. ork it 
=a manner: fet TION: In, Tin, ‘on, in, BOR, Sir, 1 ae Use 
publisher of Wouava ‘WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 


ord fNSTRUG ON; 3 $50.00 for geqone mt phy Keane 


lange f the next nine — | 00 to each en the t fort li 
n all to t _ = D ty. rou a think wen could 


re given free and without considera- 
rpose of ofepeting ¢ mean to “e a hong > r) 


an nd alt ng matter, lone ~—_ 3 st 


he sixt one enjoy the lis 
the _m --. of the list. 
rize % © above re' 
ion for the 

ne, oe od to thirty-si 
long columns, finely ill lustrated, 
short stories by the best authors ; ‘price 


attention in the United 3 
plete unabridged edition, eney size, 
case or ae sevens pa on 








TH pay 
rson able to make the Tarest iste of wees from the letters in 


y A A Ee 
In a on gual 
$s should ‘be sent t at once, an and not Inter than April 20. The 





each of the next roses 

each ofthe — iat ah r1zes 
y be ne of these 
r the first 






MN 


1.00 per year. ecessary 
cont s (moneg-order, a gitves 


t the contest ( 
--¥ Amps) ” for Fi three ae trial gubseription, Wi your 
words, av eve person | sending the 25 cents ~ a of twenty 
Rddition to. ore is ue of a iu-paxe Tee RESIDE THE oS MACUAREN. 
tion e Tngaait 
1 ” f ‘an Maclaren. k has a 
BONNIE BRIER BUSH, the apes ee! ttracted acted 


in every 


ntestants will be ripted i ia May fewue, published 


names dres: of 8 con 
ti eas been established ten years. er you toany mercan- 
tile agen: x oy Pubtention, hs Make Four list sow. ‘Address JAMES E PLUMMER 
emp fe Court Building, New York ty. 








The True Philospher. 





In winter time he’s happy 
When he’s pelted by the snows ; 
In summer time he’s singing 
As he gathers up a rose. 
And somehow earth is brighter 
For the happy way he goes. 


If dark the tempest’s frowning 
And no stars are in the night, 

He thanks God for a shelter 
And sleeps and dreams of light, 

And somehow earth is brighter, 
For he ever makes it bright. 


And so in joy and sorrow 
He goes his earthly way 
And trusts God for to-morrow 
And does his will to-day 
And somehow earth is brighter 
For that lesson, ‘‘Love—obey !’’ 
— Atlanta Constitution. 
++ - 


Publishers’ Notes. 





Address a line to P. O. Box 2872, Bos- 
ton, Mass., for free catalogue of Books, 
etc. 


——_—__$_+g>o—____—__ 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, are 
new advertisers with us—a reputablé 
old house and worthy of your every 
confidence. 

+ 

The Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston, 
are bringing out some important new 
books this year for supplementary read- 
ing. Send for catalogue. 


—_———-_ +o - 

The new school charts published by 
Williams & Rogers, of Rochester, N. Y., 
have excited much attention and favor- 
able comment among teachers. Send to 
them for full artioulan 





Map of Cuba. 


How great is the interest in Cuba at 
this time, yet how little is known of the 
island. he daily papers are filled 
with matter relative to operations of 
both armies but we have been unable, to 
follow them for the lack of good ma; 
This want has been admirably filled . 
James McConnell & Co., 1237 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, who have recently pub- 
lished a most excellent map of this in- 
teresting island. It issent postpaid to 
any address for only 50 cents. 


————_~“@aoo—_—— 


Educators everywhere express their 
delight at the growing interest in the 
school library question, — All earnest 
workers in the educational field will 
notice with gratification the opportunities 
that are now being held forth to teachers 
and pupils to place with little effort in 
every school room so many wholesome, 
instructive books as are now offered in 
school libraries. 

We wish to call especial attention to 
the certificate method advocated by the 
Educational Publishing Co., whose ad- 
vertisement appears in thjs issue of the 
Norma Instrucror. The ‘‘Hawthorne 
Library Certificates” (furnished free of 
cost by this company), placed in the 
hands of the pupils, make it possible to 
have in every school room a well selected 
library of choice and interesting litera- 
ture with very little effort and expense. 

We heartily recommend their list of 
classic literature which cannot fail to 
arouse and keep up enthusiasm and a 
lively interest in the school work. 








TAKE 


LORING’S 
FAT-TEN-U 
AND CORPULA 
FOODS 
GET FATI 
GET STRENGTH ! GET VIGOR! 


These Foods Gure Nervous Debility, 





MRS, GRACE HUNT STRONG. 
: (From the Modern Physician, N. Y.) 
iaring's predigested fat-producing, nerve, brain 


and muscle building Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods 
are used by thin physicians and prescribed by all 
physicians as the very best treatment for people all 

run down through illness or overwork. They put 
fat on the sick thin and the well thin at the rate of 
about 15 to 30 pounds per month. Not only are Fat- 
Ten-U and oe ula natural flesh makers, but the 
are recognized by the medical profession’ as a safe 
and certain cure for nervous prostration. They are 
perfectly harmless to 4 one in any condition, how- 
ever delicate. Fat-Ten- ut up in both tablet and 
liquid form. Some prefer liquid remedies. Some 
like the tablets because they are handy to‘take while 
travelling or attending to business. @ Liquid Fat- 
Ten-U and the Fat-ten-U Tablets are alike in con- 
stitution and effectiveness.” 

The portrait above is that of Mrs. Grace Hunt 
Soong alady prominentin the educational circles 
of Chi’ ago, who writes thus from the Illinois 
Teachers’ Club under date of Dec. 24, 1896: 

“LORING & CO., Gentlemen; Hard work and 
continued ill health brought me to a condition of 
nervous exhaustion that greatly alarmed my physi- 
cians and friends, I fell awa th weight from 142 to 
107 pounds, Dr. Rush preaceibied Loring’s Fat-Ten-U 
ad Corpula Foods and in two months these reme- 
dies restored me to my old flesh and vitality.” 

NoRRIE, W1s., Oct. 3, 1896. 

LORING & CO., Chicago, Til, Gentlemen :—I have 
been a teacher for seven years and in spite of all I 
could do before I began to take your foods, I was ill 
three or four months each year. About eight years 
ago measles left me nervous and with a severe head- 
ache all the time. Indigestion had always troubled 
me and I came to have no- nourishment from food 
eaten.. I was poor—just skin and bones—when a 
friend advised me to try Corpula and Fat-Ten-U, 
which IT did. One month’s treatment cured me. I 
had tried everything and though doctors had failed 
after years of effort to do me any good, I am strong, 
well, aga and vigorous, thanks to Fat-Ten-U and 


Corpula will reply to letters asking about Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpula. 
Yours truly, 


Miss JEss™m WALKER, 

No “Tonics,” ‘““Nervines,” “Sarsaparillas,’’ or other 
medicine necessary when these Foods are taken. 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula cure Nerve and Brain Ex- 
haustion. You may write LORING &00/S Chicago 
Medical Department for free advice concerning your 
thinness and debility, or any other disease. 

Remember Fat-Ten-U is made in TABLET form 
and in Liquip form, » Each form has its advantages. 
No difference in medicinal quality. Same price, 

Fat-Ten-U Tablets, $1.00.. Liquid Fat-Ten-U, $1.00 ; 
Corpula, $1.00. A Month’s Treatment, $2.00. 

Send for “How To Get Plump and Rosy” and im- 
prove the bust and form. We send it free. 


Send letters and il, express or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., Propfletors. To insure prompt reply 
mention Department as below. Use only the nearest 


“LORING & CO., Dept. 105. 


No. 3 Hamilton PL, Boston, Msss, 
No. 115 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
No. 42 West 22d Street, New York City, 
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The surest way to passan examination is 
to study carefully the questions and answers 
used in previous 


» ANEW BOOK . 


examinations, thus becoming familiar with 
the kind of questions asked and the answers 
expected. For 35 cents we send you a book 
containing the questions and answers of the 
Uniform Teacher’s Examinations held 
in New York state for the school year from 
August 1895 to August 1896, the ans- 


) wers and constructions in Drawing also being 
? given. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 


‘How to Pass 


An Examination 


aap We also send with this book, without 
additional charge, the questions and answers 
for part of the year 1894; also thosefor the 
present school year, beginning with August 
and covering as many examinations as have 
occurred at the time the book is ordered, thus 


1895-1896 


bringing the questions down to date, and fur- 
nishing, as it were, two books for the price 
of one 
a} }} joe 

Teachers in New York state are now re- 
quired to pass an examination,in School Law 
for all grades of certificates. There is at 
present but one manual of School Law pub- 
lished. This book contains, notonly New 
York State Scheol Law complete for 
Teachers and Trustees,with all the im- 


SCHOOL LAW 


portant decisions,but the School Law of other 
states as well. Sent post paid toany address 
upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 


ome $4} mm 


THE EDUCATOR is recommended by ,¢ 


nearly every School Commissioner and Sup- 


erintendentas the best for teachers preparing | 


for examination in Current no gy it is the 


Current - Topics 


only paper that attempts to give a pics 
account of all the important events. Price 
50 cents; Methed Edition,75 cents a year. 


ann }(}jaam= 
A stamp will bring to you full information 
regarding how you will stand the best chance 


TEACHERS WANTED 


of securing a good position as a teacher. 
om }}jjao 
Send for particulars of how you can get the 
FAMOUS 30 VOLUME LIBRARY for 


A Library Free! 


your home or school practically free, or at 
very little trouble to phe oreaes 


How to Teach Drawi Drawi This book 
ee” SF ‘from day to 
Ce .—What to. have pupils do. 

hat Payee i to ask. hat an- 
swers to require. The book is for the 
teacher teacher onty, the the or being ions an we me with 


—_ DRAWING. 


04 poe from yom given in Ihe book. 
Teachers are also enab! 


Address THE EDUCATOR, 
35 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mother. 





DANIEL STEVENSON, D. D. 


Who the lengths and breadths 
bounded ? 
Who the calms supremely stirred ? 
Who the untold depths has sounded 
Of that fond, familiar word— 
Word that blushes so with beauty, 
Word that flows so full of love, 
Sign of sacrifice and duty, 
Type of all that’s pure above ? 


How my heart turns back, repining, 
For the mother-love and lays, 
For the arms, that round me twining, 
Soothed me in my childhood days ; 
For the kisses and caresses, 
For the eyes that on me beamed, 
For the playful, sweet addresses, 
For the smiles that round me streamed. 


In my care and in my sorrow, 

In my trouble and my grief, 
Never did I fail to borrow 

From my mother sweet relief. 
She was ready at all hours, 

To forego her peace for mine, 
For my thorns to give me flowers, 

Hurts to heal, and joys refine. 


Was I thoughtful, was I tender, 
In return for all my gain? 
Did I strive to make surrender 
Of my pleasure for her pain? 
No, alas! I oft was fretful, 
Oft ill-tempered, cross, and rude, 
Answering back, for which, regretful, 
Now I sit in saddened mood. 


Mother, many years have vanished 
Since my last farewell to thee ; 
Many joys and hopes been banished 
Since thine eyes looked last on me. 
And I left thee, little cumbered 
With the thought that secret pain 
In thy heart in silence slumbered, 
Lest we ne’er should meet again. 





has 


In the years since intervening 

I have somewhat wiser grown ; 
Like a reaper, slowly gleaning 
Wheat upon his pathway sown ; 
I have gathered thoughts of duty, 
Broader, nobler, and more true, 
And have seen in love a beauty 
Richer, higher than I knew. 


Could I once again behold thee 

I would clasp thy hand in mine. 

In thy arms of love enfold me, 

On thy gentle breast incline. 

Thou wouldst give me fond caressing, 
Wouldst forgive my erring past, 

Wouldst enrich me with thy blessing, 
Round me all thy brightness cast. 


Shall I not again behold thee, 
Where, in pure estate on high, 
God, the Father, hath enrolled thee, 
Free from care, or pain or sigh? 
Yes, I shall, for God is gracious, 
And his grace extends to me ; 
I shall, in his mansions spacious, 
Find myself restored to thee. 
—Epworth Herald. 
~+@—+ 
A Geographical Game. 








The following little game has been 
found helpful as a review in geography. 
It will add to the interest to have the 


class divided into two parties, perhaps 
after the manner of ‘choosing up” in 
the old-fashioned spelling school. 

A geographical name is pronounced 
from one side ; and it becomes the duty 
of the other side to match it instantly, | in 
with another name beginning with the 
final letter of the one just given. For 
instance, if New York is proposed the 
response may be Kingston. Then this 
name must be responded to by a name 
beginning with N ; and so on. 

It is the teacher’s duty simply to direct 
the game, decide whether a proposed 
name shall be accepted, secure fair play 
and a correct count, etc. 

It is well to have some rules about the 
names proposed ; for instance a name is 
not to be accepted unless the one propos- 
ing it can give some important fact or 
facts about it. If two names are propos- 
ed, the more important shall be accepted, 
or the one about which the proposer can 
tell the more, etc.—Earth and Man. 





$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid, 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. We employ ladies or gentlemen. A y ery 
healthful, pleasant and Pre fitable business for teach- 
ers desiring a change. If interested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
mecca Le ey ——- for ae to a ae and get 

pa; work for epee - and spare time. v= 
eral new books out this - 





—C. W. ST: TON COMPANY— 
324 Dearborn St. CuricaGo, Int, 
BOOKS When calling, — ask 
for Mr. Gran 
AT Whenever you in a book, 
LIBERAL Bef sane Saori 
fore bu: ite fi 
DISCOUNTS uotations. sar eameetahent of 
catalogues and spec slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
GRANT, Books. 


23 West 42nd St., - - New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


FOR YOUR SCHOLARS. 


Five of our Fopular 10c. Colored and Pastel 

Studies, and Illustrated Catalogue of -Colored 

Studies and Pastels. All for seven 2c. stamps. 14 

rte Address, J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 
x N. 


EUROPEAN JOUR sis Ninth season, Greatly re- 


party, poh a) by Prof. W. 
ys Pcorns: 908 University Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 











5+4=9 
4X2=8 


Hundreds of combinations can be made. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. 
tence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up in aneat box, post-paid 15 cts. 

Special.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be delighted with 
hem. They will save you much care and attention. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y 


Primary Number Cards. 


YOU SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried Primary 
Number cards? -A book has 250cards, printed on both sides, with figures and char- 
acters, thus enabling the little thinkers to make any imaginable combination in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, etc., as follows : 


9=4=5 
6+3=2 


Price, post-paid, per box, 15 cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Word-making and sen- 





PLAYS OVER 300 PIECES. 50 






P. O. Box 1355. 











THE STANDARD GEM ROLLER ORGAN. 


IT iS THE WONDER OF THE ACE. 


SIMPLE A CHILD CAN PLAY IT. 


Our Gem Rolier Orgau 
now stands unparalied in in “the 


no knowledge of music 

one can play the most elab- 
cult pieces such as 

a Mins. a 

olka ) 

see Medleys, Hornp 


tisa 
” ment for singing. 





It e will save 
its cost in oneeveningin furnish. 
AF mee Its reeda 


in it 
Bare full si d furnish as mad 


upon de every 5o 






ONTA 1..—We are daily receiving letters from our customers who have bo bet fy and are usin, 
the ot negate ~ One T nial is as good as a million, as all ap -& the same. 
SELLABS, Ky., April 10th, 1895. 
STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 45 Vesey St., New York City 
GENTLEM!N:— The Gem Organ I bought of you just received in good order. tl paid the remaining 
$3.0 to the Express Agent at Monnt Sterling. I am well satisfied with it, and would not take $20 for 
it if I could not get another. Times are hard, but music makes them easier to We use the or- 
gan to lead mecaene: in our Sunday School as well ae in the family at home, ¥. M Lona 


Address, STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 


45 Vesey Street, New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 














rine et CARDS 
4 ered > moet 

Oy pag? ee So ae a nba dale hela 

stamps or samples. Booklets 6c, 10c, bac, aie 


FRE ee riniSS 


akan and few sample 

Cards free. eet 

goods for the price. JOHN WILCOX, 
4@Mention this paper Milford, N. Y. 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED. 


pte su) Py, , we = thousands of names, 
and 00, or 5c. each, cash, for —a 
nose mi 


names ar als 

panied to write, enclosing 10 1-cent p Benn ee 
blank k holding 500 names, with full instructions. 
State territory wanted. K. I. NOVELTY CO., 
Beaver Springs, Pa. 
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ae one niga SCHOOLS ' 


f Charles B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
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visiting New York will find at 
MILLER’S om 39 W. 26th Street, 
-Home, centrally 
located, near uare ‘Park, convenient to 
several lines of travel, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Retail Stores, ‘Art Galleries, Places of Amuse- 
— =< by A i, 

to $3.00 per ae for room with 
Rh... ye eye why I mpared with those of more 
pn ec me establishimer ‘s, which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, wi cheerful sur- 
roundings. 


"CHAS. fl HAYNES; Prop’r 





Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 


At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals, 
or = bo ro (with unlabelled dup! roy gy term om _ 
24 types of Invertebrates for $3. 
potion in strong cloth covered case, un ce 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book ot 60 Descriptive circulars free. _RE 
LIEF MAPS LANT SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC 
Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


When writing mention INSTRUCTOR. 
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$9 A Day Clear Profit Without Capital 


or experience. New, reliable ——. - — 
Perfumes ~ nga me agg 2 and Toilet 
on credit. pay express ‘erritory ven a 
PREMIUMS: $7 PWatches, etc. rms and 
ples free. ERBENE COMPANY, 
Box 17, geodon L, New York City. 








A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


T have pm yd nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
Catarrh. ve effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in oy history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active p. on account of old age, I 
will, from this time hae ae on the means of treatment 
and cure as Free and postpaid, 
to every. sy of this pa paper pet suffers from this 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This 
is a sincere offer which anyone is free toaccept. Ad- 


dress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 


SALESMEN CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 per cent. 

rofit.—every merchant wants_them. rite for 
toed MODEL Mr’G. Co., Box I, South Bend, Ind. 


Star PHOTOGRAPH OuiFit 


GIVE Nose tuorste rate" "oo ortaredars 
FREE. stand age 











Little Things. 


It was only a little thing for Nell 
To brighten the kitchen fire, 
To spread the cloth, to draw the tea, 
As her mother might desire— . 
A little thing; but her mother smiled, 
And banished all her care, 
And a day that was sad 
Closed bright and glad 
With a song of praise and prayer. 


*Twas only a little thing to do 

For a sturdy lad like Ned 
To groom the horse, to milk the cow, 

And bring the wood from the shed ; 
But his father was glad to find at night 

The chores were all well done. 

“T am thankful,” said he, 
‘As I can be 
For the gift of such a son.” 


Only small things, but they brighten the 
life, 
Or shadow it with care ; 
But little things, but.they mould a life 
For joy or sad despair ; 
But little things, yet life’s best prize, 
The reward which labor brings, 
Comes to him who uses, 
And not abuses, 
The power of little things. 
—Exchange. 
——————— ¢g>-o—___—_—__ 
The New Year Ledger. 





I said one day a year ago, 
I wonder, if I truly kept 
A list of days when life burnt low, 
Of days I smiled and days I wept— 
If good or bad, would highest mount 
When I made up the year’s account. 


I took a ledger, fair and fine, 
And now, I said, when days are glad, 
I’ll write with bright red ink the line ; 
And write with black when they are 
bad, 
So that they’ll stand before my sight 
As clear apart as day and night. 


I will not heed the changing skies, 
Nor if it shine, nor if it rain ; 
But if there comes some sweet surprise 
Of friendship, love or honest gain, 
Why, then, it shall be understood, 
That day is written down as good. 


And if to any one I love 
A blessing meets them on the way 
That will a double pleasure prove, 
So it will be a happy day ; 
And if some day I’ve cause to dread 
Pass harmless by—I’1l write it red. 


And I can do the thing I would, 
Those days when I am at my best 
Shall all be traced as very good. 
And in “‘red letter,’’ too, I’ll write, 
Those rare, strong hours when right 
is might. 
When first I meet in some grand book 
A noble soul that touches mine ; 
And with his vision I can look 
Through some “Gate Beautiful’ of 
time ; 
That day such happiness will shed 
That golden-lined will seem the red. 


And when pure holy thoughts have 
' power 








When hands and brain stand labor’s test | 


To touch my heart and dim my eyes, 
And I, in some diviner hour, 
Can hold sweet converse with the 
skies ; 
Ah! then my soul may safely write, 
“This day hath been most good and 
bright.” 
What do I see on looking back ? 
A red-lined book before me lies, 
With here and there a thread of black, 
That like a passing shadow flies ; 
A shadow, it must be confessed, 
That often rose in my own breast. 


And I have found ’tis good to note 
The blessing that is mine each day ; 
For happiness is vainly sought 
In some dim future far away. 
Just try my ledger for a year, 
Then look with grateful wonder back 
And you will find—there is no fear— 
The red days far exceed the black. 
—Amelia E. Barr in Treasure Trove. 


———__+@e—____—__ 
The Star Spangled Banner. 





ITS FORTY-FIVE STARS AND WHEN THEY WERE 
PLACED IN THE UNION, 





In compliance with the war depart- 
ment’s order, the forty-fifth star was 
added to the constellation of ‘‘Old Glory,” 
July 4, last. It represents the state of 


Utah. 
Every star in the new flag represents a 


phase of progress in the nation’s history. 

On June 14, 1777—119 years ago—the 
American congress passed a resolution 
that “The flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternately red 
and white ; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing | — 
a new constellation.” 

In 1795 two stripes were added to com- 
memorate the entry of Vermont and 
Kentucky, as states, into the Union, and 
two new stars were also placed with these 
in the union. The stars were then 
arranged in three parallel rows, No 
further change was made until 1818, 
although in the meantime Tennessee 
(1796), Ohio (1802), Louisana (1812), 
Indiana (1816), and Mississippi (1817), 
had been admitted. April 4, 1818, a bill 
was signed by President Monroe reduc- 
ing the number of stripes to thirteen and 
adopting new stars for the states admitted 
since 1795. 

The number of states has been in- 
creased as follows on the Fourth of July 
of the following years:—In 1819, one 
star for Illinois; 1820 two stars, one for 
Alabama and one for Maine; 1822, one 


star for Missouri; 1836, one star for 
Arkansas ; 1837, one star for Michigan ; 
1845, one star for Florida; 1846, one star 
for Texas; 1847, one star for Iowa; 1848, 
one star for Wisconsin ; 1851, one star for 
California; 1858, one star for Minnesota ; 
1859 one star for Oregon ; 1861, one star 
for Kansas; 1863, one star for West 
Virginia; 1865, one star for Nevada; 
1867, one star for Nebraska ; 1877, one 
star for Colorado; 1890, five stars, one 
for North Dakota; one for South Dakota; 
one for Montana; one for Washington ; 
and one for Idaho; 1891, one star for 
Wyoming; 1896, one star for Utah.— 
C. L. Davis, Galion, Ohio. 
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wants bright men to fill positions re 
under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 a willbe made 
this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, etc., will be sent free to any one mentioning 
Normal Instructor. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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We desire to introduce our Goods into every fame 
fly in tne Country. To do this we must Seoome 
known to them, and they tous. We want the name 
of ever aay in the land, that we may send samples 
of our sto. We have the fastest selling and 
best tnking line of goods ever offered. 

The above cut pemressnte a box we have prepared 
specially for the ladies from our large accumulation 
of Silk Remnants, &c. Each Box contains from 100 
to 150 pieces of Silk, carefuliy trimmed, and 
specially y adapted to all kinds of art and fanc work. 

he must beautiful colors and designs. With each 
box is 2 agg SH of the wz best Rye ey silk, 
lors. Send us 25 cents in stam coin 

and get this beautiful assortment. ia 


PARIS SILK AGENCY, 





7) 696/55 New Sample ays, of Ph file te Fringe 
R Soken 1 rack hs Beco’ Can 1 peck Pon 
uaintance Cards Beau Catcher. 








The Secret of it. 
See that POST? 


That's What makes It work. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 





Enos RicHARDSON & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Send 
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ald ION CARD WORKS, UNIONVALE, OHIO. 
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sane ler to get our name 
the Dubie in the briefest possible 
promien we have concluded to send five 
Frage wtf. of anus full size. oy on heavy paper, 
us title page absolutely 
tree pon yd ne stamps to pay postage. 
music comprises pepatas fatrummental and aa 
selections, and is sure to please every lover of music. 
a ag a HO. MUSIC MPANY, Sta. 
K. 25, Philadelphia. 


Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
yousendad: Your Photo returned with miniatures, , 
postage prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 

for sample free. W. T. TEMPLE 
& CO., P. 0. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. ° 


INFORMATION WoRTHGO L D 
ITS WEIGHT IN .. 

Without'a sound brain, you cannot have a sound 
mind; without a sound mind you — enjoy 
life or -succeed in business. A valuable book, of 
interestor all subjects of mental on nervous 
trombles,on the Brain, its diseases, their symptoms, 
causes and rational scientific treitment; how 
Insanity, iy, Parelyas. & Epile can be ae peosered 
and cured, be sent treo by H. W. 
Streeter, 16 C. C. Bldg.. Rochester, x Y. 


PILESI 


All forms otf this distressing complaint ~~ re 


lieved and positively cured by the use o! 
P SUPPOSITOR . 


A periect remedy Reconimended and used Ae phy- 
sicians. Hundreds of testimonials. Easy to use. 
Do not continue \o suffer when you can so easily find 
reliefand cure. Ask your druggist for them, or send 
50c. for a box. 

PARMELEE DRUG CO., Dansville, N.Y, 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION 


of tetmont Wow mh grateful people, wh 
and post-paid. We take all risks. Write 
Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New Y 
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EAGLE WATCH co. 


258 BROADWAY, DEP’T 6 NEW YORE 












in the Watch 

are 8,780 AMERICAN STYLE 

a. bee bate bo - 
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speculators can make money by 
the dozen to sell. All — ete ser 






‘want ladies’ ot size watch. 942.00 Address, 
Sh Gj WA ii O0., 9 Murray Street, New Works 


Occurr FORGES. |: 


A —— book containing valuable matter 
intense in’ to all who desire in any way to benedt 
theif pan ond in life, a marvel of condensed though 
and brilliant ideas pansiege new way to success eit 
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st erect and t unprincipled 


k 30c. or ay roe Ay ay ee of friends likely to 
be interested in i in stamps. Circulars 
Occult Pub., Go. 3 374 Ave., N. I. 27 
Chicago, Ill. 


| F. H. Young & Co., Bo 





BE POOR THIS WINTER? 
aod with may 0 


Dear Editor:— a Bs deligh success eoiting 
| Vapor Bath Cabinets to families and ysicians 


cleared 85 the first day an ess than $30 a 
week, Customers sick or vad oe are oral ted. It beauti- 
fies comesenien cures ae Scented LaGrippe, 
oe Catarrh, Headaches, Weakness 
and all iced, “Nerve and ‘Eidvey Diseases. Furnishes 
Turkish and Medicated Vapor Baths at home. No 
more medicine or Dr. bills for me. Any of your readers 
can get t free book and mcy, by writing G. World 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O, They are reliable and were 
very kind to me. Lavra L——-. 


VERY LADY, GENTLEMAN or 
Child troubled with Excessive Sweaty Feet 
and Arm Pits should try at once DAMIN 

NON-PERSPIRATION. Itis an old and well 
tried remedy, that has cured many and will cure you. 
It restores the diseased members to their normal con- 
dition. At dealers, 50c. and $1.00 or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. - 

“‘DAMIN MEDICAL CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


$5.00 per 1000 for distributing circulars; en- 
close 4c, Globe Advertising Association, N. Y. City. 


Agents Wanted. Free outfit. One teacher earns 
$650; others $2000, yearly. P, O. 1371, New York. 


Best Sachets, postpaid 10c. silver to introduce _cata- 
logues to new customers. Wm. 8S. Maxwell, O. L., 


Triadelphia, W. Va. 
to do co pring at home 


WRITERS WANTE Law Coll ege, Lima, O. 
HOT WATER. 


For improving the skin and complexion. Ladies 
send stamp for circulars on" a, ee 
x ‘oled 


at Home shorthand by Mail Be ream oe 


one month’s tuition FREE. Sausser’s School 
f Sh: » Tyrone, Penna. 
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GRAY HAIR RESTORED |. 
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ONE. YEAR,FOR 10 CENTS 


ture, Poultry, ete., 
Year 10 sane yen snd he ae dro, Fiat aly me 
OMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, 4818 Evans Ave., Saint Louis, Mo. 








A iolutely cured. cared. | Hove te to return. 





LE cts like Magic. 
PILES Taal ios MAILED FREE, Addrens, 

M. BOTOT, Augusta, Maine. 
EH AIRS LTH RE $ YOUT THFUL 

linge — 
ps Dandruft Baie} 

azDon’t Stain Skin toLOn BON ie 
B00., 851 B’way. Sah a lor Brg Yip tay oily #4 





DISCOVERED 2 ee I 


Se chat cathout ateetion, Perfectly Regporheg ayes Costs 
but five cents to to last six months, Recipe and full direo- 
ots. B. H ‘ER, 4813 Av., St. Louis, Mo. 








See een i All for 
Restatietttet. 7 X. L. BIRD CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 
DE AF NESS . a HEAD NOISES CURED 


r INVISIBLE TUBE C 
belp whee A D sien wa e, sagmaeent Loe even. 
Self-adjusti FREE 
F. Hiseox Co., 


Sereen wag NAY for Be for Book fc and? Proots F 
on cotton 
You Dye in=aasse 
rpet 
30 minutesis:,cu.cd 
es. Send 40a 


like new. No failures with Tonk’s Fre: Dy: 
for six packages or 10c. for one. yt yeolor for woola@ 
cotton. hb pay Agents. Write 











French Dye Co., Box 49, "Vassar, Mich 


PRANTULS een zu-FREE! 





ting REUSS & WILL LL 
OAL COMPAN Y, Montclair, New —s 


MON EV Save money by making 
yourown ink. Ink powder 
put up in boxes containing powder for one quart 
best quality of ink, green, red, black. or voilet. 
Sent post paid for 15 cents. Agents make enorm- 
ous profits. Send ten cents for full particulars 
and samples worth four times the money. 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Redmond, Wash. 
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Happy and Thankful Hearts. 





Joy is in the parlor, 
Fun is on the stair, 
Bustle in the kitchen, 
Odors in the air! 
Laughter in each dimple, 
Smile in every eye! 
Happy little maiden, 
Can you tell me why? 


Uncles, aunts and cousins, 
Coming gayly in— 

What a glad commotion ! 
What a joyful din ! 

See the hearty greetings 
Given one and all, 

Listen to the echoes 
Ringing through the hall! 

—Selected. 





~¢-<ip-+- 
We desire to call the mention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Linene Collars and 
=. which appears in another column. 
These goods are worthy of more than a passing 
notice, as the t number of people who have 
worn them will testify. In many parts of the 
country, it is aluxury, as well as a convenience 
to avoid the trouble and expense, and at times 
the annoyance, of laund eevee, and to be 
able to have on hand acloth collar in every way 
equal in bay ones to the best linen goods, at 
price less than the cost of pawity work. 
Those who have not used them, will find it to 
their advantage to send fora sample collar and 
a pair of cuffs. A trial will convince the most 
skeptical of the merits of these goods. 
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Watch, also express char 
ges, and wear watch 10 
Days. If notsatistact- 
ory returm, and agent 
a will refund money and 
& send watch back at 
our expense, All 
agents have orders 
4 from us to hold mon- 
m ©y 10days. A Gold Pla. 
@ ted Chain and Charm 

with watch in 
handsome plush case 
mention your nearest 
express at'dress, 













No EUROPEAN WATCH CO. 
(o. 522 Station L., New York. 
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dilustrated by numerous Engravings 


UNCLE JOSH, from down East, 
arrives in New York, and and sees, under = 
guidance of his Nephew who om a 
_— bytes X the city apers) on seg, 

m phant on one: 

to Highbridge. od 
The funniest If you don ont 
laugh heartil raseray geet of it, it’s because 
Jon't despair jast look ot the ppt 

on’t despair—. look ai ictures 
laugh enynow, for the the pictured tell the story 
almost as well as the print, ——— Yorkers 
a4 —— up” Josh°s ony cumaner a 

tone ht so many curious 
airthly good in—*¢ 

telemscopes, and fish«polescopes, = 
the Lord knows what kind of scopes 99—that 
he. made up his mind he’d jest go down to 
66 Work? and see what kind of a place 
He went, and what he didn’t gee wouldn't be 

bey 5 = sroat. ie dita nseleny coe: sf 
either; he ke; rowd eres 0 and was 
not at all ee eet poke ane non’ 
ancesand asking caoabe He go’ 
self into some s nove situations, but he enjoyed 
it all. So did the New Work people weacine 
into —, with him; and 60 will you, 

ou read about it, just as Josh ctait doen tee 

e promised Jerusha-he'd the truth. 
His laughable adventures as soonas Ff 

for it was all - 





:|UNCLE JOSH’S TRIP TO NEW YORK. 


expressly made for this work by 


Mr. HARRY COULTAUS, the eminent CARICATURIST on * LIFE.*® 
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guide to the Great and in 
octavo, Price25 cents. 


“enear Frost! THAT's A CURE FOR SORE BYES.” 
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had the queerest adventures that can be manned or described. St Aude Bose and 
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